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Ix expressing his thanks to many who have kindly sent him ” 
wishes on his recent a to the of 
Winchester the Editor feels that he must ask the indulgence of 
his readers for delay in. various pieces of work which he had 
promised in connexion with the Journal. He hopes to overtake 
the arrears in due course: but for the time being he is very much 
occupied with other things, and cannot expect. to do more than 
the necessary routine-work of editorship. His movements and 
addresses during the present month are given in a note under 
“ Notes.and Comments ”; and he would be glad if all but essen- 


tial dence, and ‘particularly all articles submitted for 


correspon 
publication for),. mi be 


y New. The 
in matters 


itical and economic; and per 

that a6 large ef of all 
set thinking who had:been inclined hitherto to take this function 
of citi thtly. In that’ case the present depression 


_ may mark a period of incubation such as must always precede 


the birth of new ideas in the body politic; we seem to see, for 
Elhott many of the qualities of mind which “which distinguished 
the chief event of the year has ca the Lambeth Conference, 
and. we.hope.to. conlude, next month fiiterssting paties of 
reviews of 1ts Report which have been a a th 
It is also encouraging to observe that the p: 
witnessed a decided increase in the number. nod Tae) 
to the Ministry; and such a ‘turn of the ee “may well give 
us fresh heart as. we go forward into 
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‘hunting—which seem to me tobe a 
@lement in our national life. Now this is the kind of subject 


-as-unlawful.”. If you reflect that this means in effect, “ Give 


= ‘ 
; 


“Ye lade men with burdens grievous to be borne.” ‘“‘ They bind 
heavy burdens grievous to be borne and léy them on men’s shoulders.” 
— Matt. xxiii. 4; Luke xi. 46. 


I Have. often wondered whether religious teachers jare suffici- 
ently aware of the extreme danger to religion which arises from 
the frame of mind described in these texts. It may be called 
Pharisaism. It may be called Rigorism. Its essence is that 
it condemns, in the name of religion, what is really innocent. . 
The subject has been recently brought back to my mind 
in a new and in pbtieet: An organized attack 1s 
ing made upon some of those field sh ially stag- 


and wholesome 


which it is hard to deal with in the pulpit. Yet, when a question 
of right and wrong is raised which affects a large number of 
people, it is only proper that it should be seriously thought out 
on general principles. Let me, then, before setiaitiing to this 
subject of field sport, deal with the ‘general principles 
involved 1 in the texts. 
These texts condemn Rigen both i in the technical and the 
popular sense of that term. 
In its technical sense Rigorism is onnaniidl with the doctrine 
of doubtful conscience. It is the doctrine of the “ safe side.” 
Its other name is Tutiorism. It.says: “‘ When in doubt, take 
the side favouring the law, not t side favouring. liberty. 
If you have any doubt about the lawfulness of any act, treat it 


scruple,” you will see, on reflection, what 4. very — 


would: be for practice.t 1. sometimes 


think that the very best thing the Church of Rome ‘has done 
officially in recent centuries is its, authoritative condemnation 


of Rigoriam,t and in general, its gradual establishment of a 


For this sermon, Royal ‘service of Sunday, Octoher 12, 


Theol. Moral., “vol. ii, § 378, etc. 
See Gury, Compendium Theologice Morals, Propositiones Damnata, 

systems ‘Probability are thus 
defined: (i) teaches that in doubt the safe side is always to be ‘aed. 
(ii) Mitigated Tutiorism that you may foiiow the side favouring liberty only if 
it is at the extreme of (iii) Probabiliorism that you must take the safe 
side unless the opposite side is conspicuously more ee (iv) Saseronenee 
that you must not yw the less safe opinion unless it is a aiidaan or nearly equally, 
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if it is properly explamed. But all teaching 


‘has to be attained), you may follow an o 
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pin under which practical doubt shall be laid aside. “In 
every doubtful case where the question simply concerns mere 
lawfulness (and is not a question of some bine which absolutely 
opinion which is certainly 
and substantially probabie, even though the contrary be really 
more eae 5 2.€., if you are really in doubt and moral 
certainty, ou may lawfully follow any course of which a 
serious solid defence could be made. Such a maxim 
prevents that endless weighing of im which the 
scrupulous conscience wastes time and 
| I am aware that all this aspect of what is called: Moral 
has been widely misunderstood. Is it not, men ask, 
a comfortable and easy way with smners? Does it not furnish 
them with excuses for € duty? 
It should be , then; that the maxim Ihave just 
quoted refers only to cases of genuine doubt. It im no way 
encourages an evasion of known duty. 
where the duty i not clearly mown, 
It is im to get this distinction clearly into our minds. 
The Christian disciple 1s called to “ bear the cross.” It is said— 
and it is true—that the only call to which men will 
with enthusiasm is the call to self-sacrifice. But one condition 
of this enthusiastic response is that men should see that there 
is a real reason for the self-sacrifice. When, for example, im 
the late war men voluntarily joined the army, knowing’ well 
the risk involved—some of them not from a native love of 
adventure, but from a pure sense of duty—the ‘response’ was 
sO general because the call was so clear. The: ‘was one 
which the’ most 'man could understand. ‘The call to 
the sacrifice involved in Christian discipleship -is equally clear 
which wera in the 
name of Christianity for needless self-restraint, for useless 


sacrifices, confuses the issue. Far from presenting the “ bearing 
of re cross ’” as something which arises in the plain course 


duty for every rational being, such teaching presents Christianity 
as & of fanciful restraints, suitable to certain people of 
peculiar and quixotic temperament, but eminently unfitted for 
the normal man. The rule, “Ifyou have a scruple about any- 
which’ be guided by that scruple,” deserves the condemnation 

Church’ has pronounced» upon "it; efor no 


ability 


It is concerned with the | 
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_ Which is less safe and also less so long as it has ' 
(vi) Laxism holds that it is always right to follow even ia 
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and (vi) are condemned. (See Church Qua Revie 
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mainly, 


conscience because, in her 
after the sin been committed, and after long fidelity to 

het husband, she asked the advice of a clergyman. eran. 

man, without any of, of 
, ment, character, or im 
should tell her husband of the lapse. 
The grounds of this advice were presumably some romantic 
: ion of the perfect confidente that should exist between 
husband and wife (which we should all admit to be desirable, 
but which we know would not always be promoted by such a ’ 
confession). Or perhaps the advice was based on of | 
been foreseen, 
all those who 
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on hunting, fishing, a I pigeon sh ig game shoot- 


heasant or partridge will not,” he con- 
“attempt to answer these questions. What is 


is that we should admit that they questions, 
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IN DEFENCE OF HUNTING 6 


which must not be put aside as having nothing to do with the 
| life.’’* 
“a problem here is to distinguish culpable cruelty to animals 
from “ legitimate sport,’ if any legitimate sport is to be admitted. 
There is, I thmk, a very clear distinction between taking 
pleasure in the infliction of pain as such—a morbid 
which we shall all condemn—and taking pleasure im the pursuit 
of animals, where some amount of suffermg (which we seek to 

I imagine that we all admit that, for the evident good of 
mankind, some pain and some privation may be lawfully mm- 
flicted on the lower animals. thin: 
should have to condemn, what we all of us the use of 
animals as food. Those who have scruples on this point are, 


some some cases consider- 
unted animal are often ted in 
ts. It is unreasonable to 
of the fox all that a human being would feel if he were 
in Slee ates Yet, in the last few minutes of the run, 
it is quite evident that the animal must have an unpleasant 
time; and this is a fact we have no right toi ieinesth dibeiabhieit 

unds we come:to the that the 
, the death 


his pa 
able 


the 


try, must far outweigh m matter of 
isteal, 
The question, then, is: Is there any positive haiiidit. to.denams 


in 


cat, too, the 


kind which justifies the suffering 


thus entailed? . 
“answer to this 


judgment of th 
the * sporting inatinct than 


instinct ”’ 
e sense in which 


for the pursuit and of the lower animals. There are 
men who, not it imtimately in themselves; confuse 
it with the cold-blooded cruelty of which I 
‘Tejoices in the infliction of as such. . rt 

no one who has had intimate acquamtance with 
can, I think, honestly persist in this confusion when his attention 
has once been called to the obvious difference between these 


rt must, on the other hand, admit that 


 exXaggera 
read to the 


slaughter-house, 


question we must first, 


the words are common! used to describe the natural passion 
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‘moderation necessary to the completeness of normal human 


_ wholly lacks, who fails utterly to comprehend, this other natural 


eae Further, if we 
which results from its infliction, to recognize both the s 


passions. We are often warned of the evil effects of the undue 
Tepression of our natural instincts. The 


philosopher’s: pursuit is imcompara 
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two frames of mind. It is not an accident that love for and — 
sympathy with animals exists generally in a marked degree 
among those who also love sport. A well-known defend- 
ing the warrior, said: “ I need not love my brother any the less 
because it falls to me to inflict on him the death-blow.” The 
Franciscan love of animals is a very charming thing, but the 
nearest thing to it that we can commonly witness is to be found 
ng those who have been all their lives. — 


amo sportsmen 

’ Tt will be fairly asked—even by those who distinguish the 
sporting instinct from those morbid passions to which psycholo- 
gists give unpleasant names—whether we can defend the sport- 
ing instinct as not merely natural but good. I have myself 
no hesitation on this point. There are passions and instincts | 
which, though im some of their manifestations evil, are in 


nature: Such is the sexual instinct. The complete absence 
of this instinct—though it may go with much that is noble— 
is in itself a defect. There is, I feel, something similarly defective 


in the human being—at least, in the male human being—who 


instinct of which we are . The man who 1s frigid m 
either of these respects (sex or sport) often has a Pye Op 
dell which is good: ‘He has, as we say, the “ qualities of 
his defects,” It may none the less be true that the frigidity 


have once recognized the goodness of this 
natural instinct, we need, in order to strike the balance fairly 
between the animal pain we inflict and the benefit to man 


and the distinctness of this instinct. Thereare those with whom, 
at least in youth, it rises to the intensity of one of the major 


warning is no less 
necessary in this case than in others. Again, those who, in 
& familiar phrase, suggest that this instinct should be “ sub- 
limated *’—1.e.; that the energy it employs should be turned 
into a different channel—are ignoring its strongly individual 
character. The comparison between the 's pursuit 
of ‘an animal and the philosopher’s pursuit of truth is, as a 
comparison, apt. It has its place in great literature. The 
bly the nobler. But: if 
anyone argues that the pursuit of phi hica], historical, or 
physical truth should, without more ado, take the place of this 
animal instinct, he is speaking without comprehension. - It 
has been said of the saints who devoted themselves to a life — 
of contemplation that they lived to show how much God might 
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by humaa beings outweighs the admitted suffering 
point. He said: that he found it easier’ 
S on general principles to defend the. killing of animals for 


be to those who determined to have Him only. The love of 
the saint for God is nobler than the love of a Romeo for a 
Juliet. There are those who, in some clear case of conflict, 
have surrendered an earthly love for a heavenly. But it would 
show mere unintelligence if we spoke as if this involved no 
sacrifice, as if nothing that was good had been surrendered, 
as if in the sacrifice we were merely giving up the worse for 
something palpably better. I should suspect of hypocrisy the 
man who in such a case said simply: ‘‘Sublimate your earthly 
love; the heavenly love will fulfil everything you want; you 


will have lost nothing,” He ought to reco the greatness of 


the sacrifice. Similarly, in xy wire nay: of this much humbler 
thing than the passion which has the main theme of the 
dramatists—this instinct which impels us to the pursuit and 


should be simply replaced by something else. I do not accuse 
those who give this advice of h , but merely of not 
the. character. of impulse of whch they 


speak. 
My. own opinion, is that if we. take both 


the 
and at the same time regard it as not merely natural but good, 
so that its violent repression is an evil, we shall refuse to con- 
demn the infliction on animals of such suffering as the gratifica- 
tion of this impulse involves. _ If we reflect upon the far greater 
number of hentebe beings who may. gain health and healthy 
pleasure from the killing, say, of one fox than can gain it from 
the death, which we. almost all approve, of one chicken or 
turkey, I think we can. hardly fail to see towards which side 


the We sa of good against evil inclines. Moreover, if the charge 


that the sportsman also increases animal pleasure. Many a 
species would, but for sport, 
put permanently beyond the reach both of pleasure and of pain. 

IT am confirmed in this, personal opinion by: discussion with 
two very emiment th _ neither of them sportsmen, but 
both of them, men who have given. much systematic thought 
to moral questions. One of them based his judgment on the 
parce have mentioned... He thinks that the good gained 


of the animals. 


e other raised a new 


- p of sport than the killmg of animals for, food, 


though. “a was prepared also without. hesitation to defend the 


latter. I imagine that what he meant was that the fattening 


of saul for the market develops wholly the lowest, the most. 


and the distinctive character of this impulse, 


it must in fairness be admitted 
become extinct m:a generation; be 


of animals—lI resent bitterly the advice that this instinct — 
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animal side of their nature, whereas in the hunted animal 
his higher side, what Plato calls 73 @vpoedds, is brought 
into play: his strength, tenacity, endurance, even hi 
and courage. He also expressed agreement with 

the opinion that, if we feel it our duty to do all we can to abolish 
war, this ots roger tees why we should work for the con- 
servation of sport. Sport gives play to impulses in our nature 
which have found their ie ; ity in warfare, which, in an 
world—which none the less it is our duty to 
seek—must “ fust in us unused,’’* ae so far as they find 
in the outlet denied to them elsewhere. == 
have given 
because they serve to correct a mistake which is commonly 
made. I am sure that many people, especially in the Free 
Churches, imagine that the ican clergy are mostly silent 
on this subject, and support sport by this silence, y from 
cowardice—t.e., because they do not wish to come into conflict 
with influential who are sportsmen. Or they think 
that we are blinded to the unlawfulness of what seems to them 
unjustifiable, and even disgusting, cruelty, by the special 
circumstance that we have been familiar with such sport since 
_ [think that the Anglican clergy have indeed shown cowardice, 

or at least blindness, in not condemning a life of mere amuse- 
ment ‘and idleness, §8t. Paul’s remark that if a man will not 
work, neither should he eat, was not confined by him to those 
who need to work for their living. But, none the less, it is just 
that it should be known that those of us who refuse to condemn 
sport, or who even actively promote it, are by no means unaware 
of the stern injunctions of the Christian Gospel. We may still 
quite consistently hold that great harm is done by the rigoristi 
temper in all its manifestations. We may still rightly protest 


against needless ibition, against the condemnation of what 
we believe to be in the sight of God imnocent. = 


- “To sum up: the charges against sport are, first, that it adds 
to the sum of animal pain; and, secondly, that it proceeds 
from an evil frame of mind: In to the former charge, 
it is not difficult to show that, on balance, the species which are 
hunted and shot gain far more than they lose. So long, for 
example, as fox-hunting lasts, the fox will find friends to pay 
his poultry bill. Can it be reasonably that the com- 
munity ‘will feel justified, when he is no 


reserved areas—on grounds of mere kind-heartedness or z0o- 


these reminiscences of private discussions 


longer hunted, in . 
preserving and protecting him—except, perhaps, in a few small — 
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possession of childhood days 


With regard to the second charge, it is chiefly neeitel to call 
attention to a mere matter of fact: the ee distinction 


between the frame of mind of the ordimary sportsman and that 


of the torturer ws 


among grown-up people a very rare 
case) who gloats morbidly over the veleites of his victim. 
The suffering of the no more 
into the sportsman’s pleasure than the 
slaughter-house enter into the enj 
eats beef at table. It is true that, a 
well that the 
none the less feel a rt. The 
delicacy which finds sport barbarous is no more wholly evil 
than is the delicacy which in all ages has found the sexual 
life coarse. Such reveals one aspect 


oyment of the man who 
mong those who know quite 
is no “ sadist,” there are some who 
inking from all spo 


elieacy 
There is an element of coarseness, as Schopenhauer saw, in some 


of human nature. It is mere blindness not to recognize 
this coarseness for what itis. It isan equal blindness not to see 
that’ in the composition of human nature as a whole these 
coarser elements have a worthy and a necessary p lace. In the 
le to sex may 
ble to the ’s passion too, the 


would check some of those 

enunciations sport which, are thought out, sound 
rhetorically im ive: coarse and violent. 
Can it possibly be consistent with Christian » ] ” 
I ask you to think out for yourselves* the 
between the and the sexual instincts. I ask you, 
further, vo:'thinke-of our Saviour’s condemnation of those who 
lay on others heavy burdens which they do not themselves 


touch with one of their fingers: and to think out the bearing 


of this rebuke upon every case in which men are “inclined to 


| ©. J. SHEBBEARE. 


REGENT. LIGHT ON THE FLOOD 
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greater horrors of the — 


of the truth. 


THE story of the Great Flood is for most of ua a ‘cherished 
and a source of intermittent 
_ puzzlement in later life. - As children it has lived for us through 
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religio discoveries, this fact. seemed to many 


and South America, they are rare in Kuropean m 


stance, is the Greek Deucalion myth 


of the 
Hebrew an 


of Noah’s sacrifice to Jehovah is 
@ layman. 


10 
the medium of the 
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board figures of the Noah’s Ark. And 
it has just that combination of vastness with naiveté which can 
still appeal to something primitive beneath the sophistication 
of the modern mind. Add to this that its source is a book 
oe alike for the iendectalen and for adherents of the older 
bears unique emotional associations, and it is little 
winilion that there are few people who would not ve interested 


to rr “how much there is m it.” The steps by which 


long question has been answered only in the last few 
orm one sof the most fascinating romances of archeological 

‘The study of comparative folklore has shown that a ‘“‘ Flood- 
” is & very widespread feature in the folk-tales of the 
different branches of the human race. And until the more 
ple, who for 
ious reasons were desirous of seeing the biblical narrative 
vindicated, to give ground for the belief that a universal deluge 
did ocour at some Sine in the distant past But these stories 
are of unequal value and distribution. Those who are 


interested will find the fullest and most reliable collection in 


Sir James Frazer’s Folklore in the Old Testament. He con- 
cludes that while stories of a Great Flood are common through- 
out the continent of Asia, the islands of the Pacific, and “ose 

0 
and still rarer in Africa. Moreover, they belong re es hate 
distinct classes: (1) Those derived from the biblical account, 
which has in Christian times been very widely disseminated by 
the missionaries. (2) Myths, which have grown up as explana- 
tions of certain loval geographical p ities. Such, for in- 
, Invented to account for 
the dried lake-bed of the Plain of Thessaly. (3). Legends, 


which have in the course of time become omaha with mytho- 


logical or imaginary features, but which go back to some local 
catastrophe which at the time profoundly impressed the minds 
e affected. To this class Frazer assigned the 
Babylonian Flood-stories. 

The Hebrew sto a vi. 5 to ix. 17) is compiled from two 
sources of widely nt date. The earlier, or Jahvistic Docu- 
ment was written after etn division into two rdoms on the 


death of Solomon, and before either Israel or Judah had been 
led captive into Babylon. Frazer points out that the incident 


ted with no hint that this 
was anything unusual or irregular, despite the fact that he was 
And from this it seems a reasonable inference 
that its. composition ‘was prior to the decree of Josiah in 621 B.c., 


ow — sacrifice outside Jerusalem and by others 
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than the members of the hereditary priesthood. Its date 
can therefore be fixed with little likelihood of error between 


900 and 700 B.c. The second component, known as the memes | 
Code, dates from the Captivity in Babylon. It is 
by the use of Hlohum instead of the Jahveh of the earlier re. rs 
In the importance it assigns to the ritualistic aspects of the event, 
the absurdly meticulous instructions for the ing of the 

ogies, etc., it exhibits the preoccupa- 


Ark, the elaborate geneal 
tions of the priestly class at that time with formalistic detail 
ceremonial, In a few minor 


and the minutise 


two accounts contradict each other—e.g., the duration of the 


Flood, and the distinction between clean and unclean animals; 
but in the main they are complement 


incorporation. supplies detail corresponding to a particular 
interest. 


We have long ‘known of the existence of a ‘Baby lonian 
Flood-story. The earliest existing record of it is in Rasebive, 


an historian of the Early Church (c. a.D. 325). He is known 


to have copied from the writings of Julius Africanus, who 


probably derived his account, through Alexander Polyhistor 
(first century B.O.), from a certam Berosus, who com a 
history of Babylon in Greek, about 300 B.c. The Babylonian 


and Hebrew stories were early seen to stand apart from the mass 


of Flood-stories in primitive folklore. They have too much 
agreement, both in detail and in structure, to be in- 
dependent growths. Either they must be legends going back 
to the same catastrophe, or, if they are purely mytho- 
logical, one must be an offshoot from the other. The detailed 
sunilarities of the portions of the sem story which are due 
to the Priestly Code with the Ba eg account would, of 
course, by themselves present no . For that document 
was written in Babylon and abs: bylonian influences. 
But the same is not true of the earlier portions of the narrative. 
And it is: inconceivable that two stories showing such intimate 
agreement could have developed mdependently in countries 
so far apart. Nor were’ the relations between the countries 
at that date such as to render the theory of literary borrowing 
at all likely. And so, until a pra ago, it was generally 
supposed that the Babylonian story, retailed by Berosus in 
his history, was borrowed from the Hebrews d 


uring their 
captivity, and inco a rns into Babylonian mythology. The 
hi 


discoveries by w this sup vidios has been overthrown, 
and the greater of the Babylonian account 


vindicated, read more like a novel “ detection than a eked 
of investigation. 


the 


. The earlier document 
is simple, straightforward, and poetical in mm gem ; the later 
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att n in 1845 when Layard started excavations in the 
mound of Kouyunjik, near the town of Mosul, which contains 
rt of the remains of Nineveh, the ancient capital of 
ere he found the ruins of two royal palaces, one built by 
Sennacherib (705-681 B.c.), and the other by Assur-bani-pal 
(668-626 3B.c.). In the latter were unearthed an enormous 
number of ts of clay tablets covered with inscriptions 
(estimated at about 20,000). They were obviously the remains 
of a library formed by Assur-bani-pal, and housed in an upper 
chamber of the palace, which had fallen in and deposited its 
contents. This treasure was presented by La to the 
British Museum, and the authorities immediately undertook 
the task of deciphering them, isting for this the aid 
of the leading ogists of the day. At that time the 
science of photography was in its i , and its use for the 
manufacture of reproductions was almost unknown. The 
trustees therefore hired a draughtsman, Mr. Smith, 
to make those tablets which were to be by 


foreign 

George Smith, although employed marely as copyist, 
conceived the ambition of learning to read the inscriptions 
which it was his duty to : ce. His wonderful energy 
own hus able to 
read the inscriptions, in the course of his work of classifying 
he came across a fragment which seemed to relate to a story of 
a Flood. izing the si he immedi- 
ately to search and eventually 
was able to piece ther, ‘with many gaps, the 
outlines of the veya addition, he found fragments from 
two other accounts of the Flood. came to 
+ a Flood-story identical with the Hebrew account in man 
its smallest details, and dating at the least from the eovent 
century B.c. It was, moreover, seen to be one of twelve 
In a larger epic, dealing with the adventures of a hero or King 
Gilgamish, of considerably greater antiquity. This discovery 
alone was sufficient to revolutionize the then accepted theory 


of the relations of the Hebrew and Ba -stories. 
George Smith wblished his’ discovery at a ing of the 
of Bibli on December 3, 1872. Con- 


siderable interest displayed both among scholars 
and the ordi the generosity of the proprietors 
of the Daily Telegra out to 
to search ee cablen of the Gi epic. on 
this and two subsequent expeditions he succeeded in making 


material additions to the collection. He succumbed im 1876 
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RECENT LIGHT FLOOD 


to an illness due in, to his excessive labours in the prose- 
cution of fiis research, 

Since this time great strides have been made in the .know- 
ledge of the Assyrian and Babylonian languages, and: with the 
help of dictionaries contained in the library of Assur-bani-pal 
scholars can decipher an earlier, ar Sumerian, which 
was spoken by the people who. the land before’ the 
influx of the Semitic races. The store-of tablets has also been 
enriched by discoveries at. Keui and other sites, in 
Asia Minor. These subsequent discoveries have ,put ‘beyond 
doubt the extreme antiquity of: the Gilgamish epic, including 
the account ‘of the. _ We have fragments of an account 
written in Sumerian which is certainly earlier than 2000 -B.C. 
And certain pictorial representations. of incidents from the tale, 


engraved.on seals, go back to 3000 B.c. But the series from 


Kouyunjik, compiled for the Royal Library 
Sin-ligi-unnini, still remains the main text. The, Gilgamuisl 
epic is now accessible to the public in several translations. — 
The next great step forward in the acquisition, of -evidence 
was the discovery of tablets ing to give a complete list 
of the kings who ruled in the cities of Meso ia 

and after the Flood. .The one list. was found at Nip 


ia before 
pur, a sacred 
city of the Sumerians, and was written in 2141, 3.0. This is 
the earliest known written record of the Flood. . The other, 
from Larsa, was written.about forty-two years later. It’ was 
discovered by Mr. Weld-Blundell: When these lists are com- 
pared together, and with that, given by Berosus, they éhow 
general agreement while differing in certain But their 
authenticity has been _ beyond doubt by the results of 
excavations in Ur and Kish. In particular, Mr. Woolley came 
upon the foundation inscription of a temple at Ur, on which 
appeared the name of Mes-an-ni-pad-da, who is’ given im 
lists as the founder of the first, dynasty of that city after the 
Flood.. Gilgamish, the hero of the: epic whose discovery 
George Smith was the stimulus for..subsequent 41 
ap in the lists as the fifth king in. the dynasty of 
Krech. It is impossible here to embark upon a detailed account 
of the discoveries at Ur—they have. indeed. received .a full 
measure of publicity. In so far.as concerns our subject they 
_ bear out the main lines of the interpretation of the evidence 
| Thus at the beginning 
come to hand from different sources, hut fitting together to 


indicate one conclusion—viz., Flood-story was 
Hers to an inundation which occurred in Meso ia 
_ before the first dynasty to rule in Kish; that there were dynasties. 
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ing of 1929 a variety of evidence had 
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i} ae ruling in several of the M mian towns before the Deluge; 
| ee and that it was catastrophic in its effects, and left a vivid 
ae ion upon the minds of the survivors. ‘The great national 
epic Gilgamish, King about 4000 after many 
ae exploits of the usual heroic character, relates how he set out 
ee in search of a means of acquiring eternal life. In the course 
mi of his wanderings he meets an ancient hero, Uta-Napishtim, 
il i who tells him the story of his escape from the Great Flood, 
ail | and how he had subsequently received the gift of eternal life 
ae from the gods. The royal lists give Gilgamish as the fifth 
| king in the first dynasty at Erech after the Flood. And 
the name of the last ruler before the Flood is Ubardudu' or 
Zusuddu, King of Shuruppak—obviously the same as Xisuthros, 
a who in the account of is the survivor corresponding 
iB to the biblical Noah. These lists had been proved by the 
& y . Lastly, a fine ted 
imaginary 
1 pottery ware had been found im large quantities at the first 
at Susa, at Tell al-"Ubaid, and at many chad sites, 
I which there was good reason for attributing to the antediluvian 
ae inhabitants of the land. Butas yet no direct traces of the Flood 
ly had been found. This last most convineing link in the 
i chain has been forged by evidence coming from two independent 
i sources during the year.* 
El ‘In a letter to | Times on March 16, 1999; Mr. Leonard 
i Woolley announced a which he took to be direct 
Hi evidence of the Flood. Digging meee oy heap of stratified 
ey: rubbish below the pit-graves which he unearthed 
ie at Ur, he came upon a layer of eight feet of solid and unstratified 
7 river-laid clay.in which were no signs of human habitation. 
‘it _ Below this he found further signs of occupation seman 
t to that which had already been elsewhere tentatively assign 
i to the antediluvian race. Two days later Professor on 
i} communicated to The Times the discovery at Kish of similar 
bE direct traces of a Flood. The evidence at the two-sites has 
4 ‘not yet been correlated by scholars with complete certainty. 
i There are, for instance, at three layers of mud of various 
b depths, indicating three distinct inundations. The most con- 
B vincing Teconstruction on the available data will be found in 
i Mr. Harold Peake’s book entitled The Flood. If, as is probable, 
i the lowest and thickest layer at Kish and the layer discovered 
at by Woolley at Ur were deposited in the same inundation, 
a | this must be the Great Flood to which our stories refer. And 
i aa its date would be about 4260 or 4200 B.c. There is reason 


— to believe that the Sumerians had at that time already entered @ 
| article wes seitten in MB. in the spring of 1980. 
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Mesopotamia from the shores of the Persian Gulf. The older 
= inhabitants lived in reed huts on the low land by the banks 
= of the river. They would succumb in the Fieod. But the 
= Sumerians had already begun to build walled cities on slightly 
| higher ground, and these probably proved their salvation. 
™ Woolley has conjectured that Xisuthros, Uta-Napishtim, or 
= Noah, the headman of the settlement at Sh , and belong- 
= of the advent of the Flood, and enabled to escape with his 
™ family on a raft the fate of the majori of his countrymen. 

Tt as evident, then, and indisputable that the Babylonian 


Flood-story 


’ is immeasurably older than that of the Hebrews. 
= But the pwnd similarity | the two remains. And it 
' can only be explaimed on the on that the Hebrew 


assumpti 
™ story was borrowed from the Babylonian.» Our’ increased 
§ knowledge of the early history of the Hebrew race enables us 

The % to have occurred. 
' The Hebrews, original ir-Hafar, a small 
| town in the Wadi Arm an pone date at Ur, which 
' was an important trading centre. On the defeat of Rim-Smm, 
' King of Larsa, with whom they had joined forces, by Ham. 
™ murabi, and the destruction of Or in 2015 B.c.; they left 
_ under the leadership of Abram to escape the vengeance of 
| It was during their at Ur that 
the Hebrews must have learnt the Babylonian chowetyron’ 


= (which we know to have been current made at that date 
_ Incorporated it in their own folk-mythology. Its appearance 
with all we know of the ber the 
q persistent vitality of folk-tales. 
| The present is king towards @ new 
“Its endeavour is pin its n common-sense 
rar to evidence in ived theory of 
a peculiar difficulty to the populace, unable as it is to 
_ keep up with the rapid growth of knowledge, and often without 
of those items of information which it acquires through the 
' medium of the perhaps still true that the majority 
strictness, in the literal ao of the Bible. But few find 
s themselves now able to accept the full implications of such a 
= all life, except the inhabitants of the Ark, was destroyed. On 
the other hand, a shrewd right-headedness prevents most 


: so much later in writi is in acco! 
q rm attitude to the “ ons of the Old Testa- 
any sort. But, like all ciediating "vi vines this position presents 
s the n und fully to appreciate the 
It is 
belief—able, for instance, to accredit a ener deluge in which 
People from going over to the “ school, 
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16 THEOLOGY 


denying én toto any basis in historical fact to the Old Testament 
stories. The ions of the greater number of le arena 
fluid state, and there is. considerable eagerness to where 
the truth lies. It is entirely in the interests both of: religion 
icity should be given to definite 
The history of the 
gral er etailing of information and discovery of facts long 

from the ken of mankind, culminating im the verification 
of an event which occurred more than 6,000 years before our 
time, is in ‘itself of engrossing interest. Its importance as 
illustrating a principle of biblical 1 tion still-greater. 
It is no longer possible or desirable to accept the literal accuracy 
B. infer that t or purely imagmary. Rather, 
t overlaid with and pi details. 
The business of criticam in to unearth the core that 


PAUL'S MINISTRY. AT EPHESUS : 
‘RECONSTRUCTION 


is-the.tepaitional belief of the Church that. the Imy risonment 
Epistles.of St. Paul were written while he awaited his trial-at 
Rome... That the belief.is not without its difficulties is evidenced 
by the rise ofa rival hy is (which in itself has little to 
| commend it) that the Epistles date from the Cesarean imprison- 
Bese ment. .During the last thirty years, however, the view has 
including Feme, Goguel, Bacon, e) that Paul must, have 
been. im at: least. once, perhaps oftener, during his 

three-years ministry in Ephesus and. neighbourhood, and that 
this silt of the Imprisonment Epistles 
are to ibed. In my recent book, St. Paul's £ 
Munastry (Hodder and Stoughton), I have sought to present a 
ease for this hypothesis, and to use it as a basis for. a. recon- 


QUESTION /OF AN 


The account in Acts of St. Paul’s work at Ephesus and 
neighbourhood is sadly meagre , though some claim to intimacy 
belongs to the Macrae, beginning at xix. 21. At the end of the 
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ST. PAUL AT EPHESUS eis 


™ period there was a violent outbreak of Gentile opposition, at the 
= instigation of a silversmith called Demetrius. — t meantime 
™ were orthodox Jews of this new movement which, 
™ as we are told, was rents, both Jewish and Gentile, 
™ throughout the whole province ? ‘Tt was Jews from Asia, we 
™ read (Acts xxi. 27), w me after this time ‘ausdiled/ the 
= apostle when he appeared in the Temple at: Jerusalem: He 
| himself in his address to the Ephesiar elders alludes to the 
sorrows and trials he experienced in Asia as a result: of Jewish 
™ plots (Acts xx. 19). As further indicating the troubles of that. 
q we cannot forget that ominous:allusion to fighting with. 
= wild beasts at Kip 
= the opening verses of 2 Corinthians to describe .a terrible experi-. 
place somewhere in Asia, when the apostle 

recognized that his last hour had come—he was as. dead 
= when God intervened to deliver him! (2 Cor. i. 8:f.). 

= If look next for evidence that: this: hostility. issued in. 
prisonment, we may recall the: “boast” in 2 Cor. 23 


| (written shortly after he left Ephesus); which, with the:reference 
to “ fellow-prisoners in: Rom. xvi. indicates that about this. 
_time the apostle suffered frequent imprisonments. 

say. To this day there lingers 


about which Acts has: 
on at E a tradition St. Paul’s shouse: 
es: to: St. 


= And if we turn to the so-called Monarchian 

Paul’s Epistles we read, with reference to Colossians: “ apostulus: 
| iam ligatus scribit eis ab Epheso ’—a piece of evidence whose 
importance is not seriously diminished by the fact that the 


Prol group refer to Rome; 


ogues to the other Epistles of the 
= this merely means that in the latter case the Prologues echo the 
general tradition, and do so uneritically (witness the failure 
_to recognize that Philemon: and Colossians must go together), 
whereas behind the reference to Ephesus there 


The real: of the Ephesian hypothesis in: revealed: 
3 when we come to study the settings of the various Imprisonment: 
Kpistles. Take Philemon—and: with: it: goes’ Colossians,:\also 
(if it is authentic) Ephesians. Once’ the; possibility of Ephesus: 
looms before us, is it not invevery way more probable that: 
= it was to the great neighbouring city, rather than to Rome (from, 
which he was se two sea journeys:and 1,000 miles of’ 
= dangerous road), thatthe defaulting Onesimus ran for safety, 
§ ond that it was from there (before his advance to the West began: 
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plans ior 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 21, 22; 1 Cor. 
lished or m 


the 


at this time: so far 
the 


support of the EB 
with I believe they pro 


some 
ring the od, so that each 
seen in its true sevling. This proved & task almost 
in its intricacy and if the reconstruction at which I have 
olved to: make'a simpler 


| 
ul q 
gave was turned rather tower’ Philippians. The Phuipp 
AV a request about to look forward to a visit from 
lan al goes well, by one 
imothy, followed, admirably what we know regarding 
| | and with and hie Ger ity when he 
xvi..5, 10). Further, 
il spect, to W hich 
Wik y more intelligib! vious gift), rather 
EME ese rt short interval after their previc We may 
ap rely Shor wears auterval to Rome. 
than after a ten oF rium and to Ossar’s house- 
ada that the xeferences prestorium was familia 
AY hold present no governor, While under the term th | 
of the provincia’ ed those freedmen and slaves who in tne 
of ' in support 
for the Hmperors privy ell question if 1618 
| imprisonment, we may pa tus, 
Justus; Lake, Mark, Onesimus, Asia, came to 
Hil: whom we Rome 
follow the apostle to 
Was THERE MORE THAN ONE Onisis IN 
ide good case for assigns 
however, 1 have carried retruction of events 
| 
the date themserves 
admissible. For example, St. Paul's beasts clearly points back 
of his fighting with beast® hereas.the | 
to the possibility of that Epistle; Ww 
crisis anterior to the writing of Jers in 2 8 
distress” of which ‘he merel ylater than Corinthian’, 
apparently quite rece wiul visit. From 
than the sorro nthians and 
the various references ™ ppians, 


_ ST. PAUL AT EPHESUS 

| Acts to the tive visits of Timothy and of the apostle 
to Macedonia and to Achaia, it would a aoe as if Philippians 
(written. before Timothy’ s departure) is anterior to the Demetrius 


riot, anterior also to 1 Corinthians (written 
q Timothy’ s departure; cf. 1 Cor. iv: 17, and the absence of 
-Timothy’s name from the salutation in Cor. i, 1).. There is 
thus reason for dhe 
- hinted at in 1 Cor. xv. 32 may be linked up with the crisis 
which immediately preceded writing of and 
' which led the a 


bably after 


| threatened. Qn the other hand, a study of the references to 
Aristarchus, Demas, Luke, Aquila,and.. Priscilla makes it 
| practically certain that Colossians and Philemon do not fall 
| into the same nment as Philippians; they are. possibly 
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to be to. a: later, period, of mild. 
= prayer in Col. iv, 3, Eph. vi. 19, for liberty to. proclaim the y 


= nent danger) following on the Demetrius. not... Thus we are 
= led to te two imprisonments at Ephesus, the first (during 
= which Philippians was written) being much more serious 
™ the second (when he wrote. Colossians, Philemon, and the 
™ circular letter to the Churches in Asia which we call E hesians) ; 
after the srrowil vat Goin 


dq At this point we turn to a wider field for clues to. help. 
= in our reconstruction. The sorrowful visit to Comnth; w 
= of course is later than 1 Corinthians, seems to, my mind to 
= be taken most naturally in close conjunction with the tour 
= outlined in 1 Cor. xvi. 5; only, as.it hap it did not come 
about normally at the conclusion of. that. tour, but. was an 
= interruption. hich a sinister turn of events, forced on the 
apostle at some point en route. And here we may note that 
= if the interruption came at Troas, we can imagine the apostle 
leaving behind him his heavy cloak (2 Tim. iv. 13), which, as 
the time was summer (ef. ‘ until Pentecost,” 1.Cor. xvi. 8, 
= and “before winter,”, 2 Tim. Iv. al), he meant to. pick up om 
This, leads. us on-to:s fuller consideration of the.evidenoe 
mm Of the Pastoral Epistles. Whatever view we may take re- 
= garding these ae as a whole, there can be no doubt that 
= 10 certain sections of them, notably where we have. 
® references, there are preserved genuine notes from the pen of 
the apostle ; and, despite the to Boma in 2 
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gned to the period immedi- 
the apostle’s departure from Ephesus (¢f. 1 Tim. 
i. 8). Of these notes, the most important for our enquiry is 
found in 2° Tim. iv. Here a careful examination of detail 
makes it plain that the “first defence” (verse 16), of of which 
apparently Timothy now hears for the first time, cannot be 
taken ieee with the first Ephesian crisis i 
period le following on the Demetrius riot. 


ce in Asia (2 Cor. i. 8 ff.), which came after 


I believe that all of them are to be assi 


the critical 


the sorrowful visit to Corimth, and in of this 


we may ‘note ‘how: closely akin the two:narratives are. in their 
expression of the waviey of ‘the danger and the supernatural 
character of the deliverance; too, the assurance of future 
deliverance with whieh both close. We may add 
that ‘our interpretation of the cloak incident demands for 
2‘Tim. tv. a date subsequent ‘to the sorrowful visit, and this 
is-confirmed ‘by the and in Colossians’ to Denne; 
and others, 
our data thins to picture St. 
this his ‘suiadion work tn ‘Anis, out after 
Pentecost’ to-go to Macedonia. In addition to.'Trophi and 
Luke he has with him Demas and ibly Aristarchus, two 
Thessalonians who had joined-his staff at E as missionary 
representatives from their local tion, just as at a slightly 
phroditus had. come from pi; they had 
both been with him in Ephesus when he wrote ered and 
Philemon, and now that he is advancing to Macedonia they 
naturally go with him. At Troas news of disaffection at 
Cormth (brought, I believe, by Titus): impels the apostle to 
plans and’ to go at once to h, Demas prefers 
and even deserts the cause. Forced 
to postpone Macedonia (1: Cor. xvi. 5), 
St. Peal be the wa 1a to Dalmatia, while 
he himself His visit there is a failure, and 
he returns to: Asia—not, however, to Troas, for 2 Tim. iv. 20: 
refers to Miletus, where; owing to illness, Trophimus is: left 
behind: ‘Was it merely the necessities of boat connections, or 
bad ‘news from the Lycus valley, that-compelled the apostle 
to take this route ? us we are led to locate the crisis of 
2 Tim. ‘iv. somewhere in the heart of the province of Asia 
(Timothy is-meantime in Ephesus); and-it is interesting to find 
corroboration for this in the fact that Codex A and the Coptic 
versions associate 1 and with Laodicea: 
this ‘winter St. Paul wrote his ‘sorrowful letter: to 
Corinth, and eianina his master’s forced retiral had come 
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= south from Dalmatia to Corinth) soon joined him with reassuring 
mm news in Macedonia. While Titus. mh to Corinth as the 
== bearer of 2 Corinthians, St. Paul advances through Macedonia 
= to Illyricum (Rom. xv. 19), encouraged’no doubt by the explora- 
tory work which Titus had done!in' the previous autumn; and 
it is to this period that we ean, Tr note he addressed to Titus 
© (iii. 12), mviting him to join at, Nicopolis. Early in the 


= have examined at some length in my book—viz., the collection 


= word must be said, however, ‘the question on what 
d ‘St. Paul was so bitterly attac ed in Ephesus that, as 
indicated in Philippians and 1 Corinthians, his very: 
™ threatened. Here a clue 
of the Demetrius riot. 
Asiarchs are -as well: 
_ which need not surprise us if, as:we have: 
previous outburst. of: hostility: the 
Jews had brought’ against: hima 


ts itself: in the account im Acts 


town: clerk, be it noted, and the 
‘fact 


to the a 
, there had been 
apostle: when the 
“on which, 


te 
_ however, he had been acquitted: And’ when the’ town clerk, 


| in: seeking to control the mob; declares that’ the ‘missionaries 
are neither | le robbers nor blasphemers. of: the. 
3 does ‘not’ his specific reference: to Temple indicate: that 
fident: refutation would be-eas y to. understand: if the 
had on a previous occasion and discovered 
| it. to be without foundation. To ‘understand this ‘accusation, 
_ which I believe was urged by: Jews, how: all adult 
_ Jews, even. in the Dispersion, were uired to pay an annual 
tax for the upkeep of the Temple lem; 
Imperial edicts. (in par lar we ha some. addressed 
© magistrates, senate, people esus guaranteeing 
the right of the Jews to’make*and: thie collection. 
| And when the Jews of Asia saw ‘how’ this fund of theirs was 
adversely affected by: the rapid “expansion of. the. Christian 

Movement and by the encouragement given to the: converts 
= to contribute to y Christian schemes, can‘it: be: that, 


in their desperate and ‘unscrupulous éfforts to accomplish the 
criminal 


apostle’s destruction, they: attacked ‘him for his: 


attitude to the Temple, as on other oocasions they: did for his 
attitude to the Lawt If they did, this was a which:no 


\ 


® for the saints and the development of Jewish opposition. A 


life was 


governor, 
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a great matter that the 
of. even sympathy sho 


ri-w minister, have an important voice in the ultimate decisi 
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referred to, could treat otherwise than with the utmost serious- 
ness; ean understand how time there was real 


the apostle might pay the penalty with his life. 
In: the however, over Jewish 


om wie was 


| 


In pookaian ae must ask w by it is that on a matter of fs 
interest and importance the boo of Acts has nothing to say; 
and here we come to a question which, unless some attempt 1s 
made to answer it, will alwa approaching 
the truth of the Ephesian thesis.. In ae 
at thie time, though I bebove, tha jor 
apostle there shortly afterwards, for he writes with knowledge 
the Demetris riot and his name appears in the list 
of greetings in Colossians and Philemon. But clearly @ more 
answer'ought to be sought for, 
rega to the genetal question. of the book of Acts, 
who, with Harnack, Torrey, and others, 


y that one 
man authorities 


ade of tha ven referred. to assign Acta 
this connection it. was" 
author was able to appeal to the toleration 
wn by Roman officials in the provinces, 
and Gallio’s brother Seneca, we may recall, might, as ly 


the 


he pr date of this is 4.D. 54, the year to 
er grounds we may the first Ephesian crisis. 
And apart from the one member of his family 
after another was driven to suicide orto exile, Have we not 
perhaps here reason why Luke, in preparing a statement which 
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ST. PAUL EPHESUS 


might ultimately reach Nero and. his. friends, cn il it as 
politic to say nothing about the proconsul at Ephesus t. 
If the: thesis here put forward is correct, it. means 
that we have no Epistles datin inom St. Paul’s Roman imprison- 
ment. This is a result which in itself we cannot. but regret. 
But it is not loss, but gain, if the: letters, which were used to 
shed a false light about the closing days of the aps 
seen to light up for us those central years in his missi 
1 the battle for the faith was at ite feroost. 
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Ix the two volumes of his Philosophical 2 ‘Dr. F. R. 
Tennant supplies a most valuable introduction to the study of 


Christian theism, The value of the book will be found to lie 


not. merely, in the extensive Monier which it draws upon 
from. the fields of science, psychology, and metaphysics, but 
rather.in the spirit in which the whole enquiry is carried through. 
Dr. Tennantis aware that “a large proportion of defects that 
we are wont to account intellectual axe at bottom moral ” (i. 293). 
He. is, therefore, a scrupulously conscientious and 
his work.is an example of the way in which osophical 
if his contibation ino be ing 

adopted by theology. ‘must be 
the actentifia method of trying what in ae 
rove what 


is true, and not the a of 
to be true. is one 


we |have previously, 
mpinicism and rationalism. 


important difference. be 
Perhaps Dr. Tennant phy ten a distinction between 


these mas types of philosophy and | with undue harshness 
in, deno rationalists. We are told, for instance, that 
Plato the. of the race,” and that “ rational- 


sin which infected modern philosophy from 
its birth” .(1,..6),. His. criticism of rationalism, , although 
warranted in the. oe fails to reco that rationalism has 
always of necessity included an element of empiricism. It would 
also .seem true)that. icism must allow some place to. an 
element of.,.rationalism. Dr. Tennant, in spite. of himself, 
includes in his system this ERO, modicum of rationalism, 
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 PHEOLOGY 


This he does by drawing a distinction between what is “ ratio 
and what is “‘ reasonable.” In the second volume 
are accepted as reasonable which would have been rejected in the 
first‘ volume had they presented themselves as rational. 
~All experience; for the empiricist, has its roots in sense- 
Wi experience. “‘ Knowledge may be com with a house of 
storeys, whose only entrance is on. the floor,’’ 
| "Phis means that “all concepts are derived: from pet: 
ao ” (i. 11), and that “there are no thought-given realiti 
(i. 65) Wherefore, it is in sense-experience that we must 
seek both the source and the test of all truth. jence, 
however, is far from being mere passive tion of impressions. 
Attention, interest, selection, memory, feeling—indeed, all the | 
characteristics of experience at the higher levels—are alread 
t in the rudiments out of which all experience is developed. 
t also from the first, and ‘all’along the line, are what must 
be-called “ al ogical factors. This most, im important to the 
conclusions later reached. Reason, we are told, “is an alogical 
as well as a logical (i. 185). ‘This* is’ ‘another way of 
- Saying that the ogical te of the rationah of the universe 
must be extended. It is an arbi to ‘demand 
that the world shall’ conform to our ‘tite constructions. 
If there is. any “rapport” world, then it is 


man as a unity—that is, man as a feeling Aveord 
stands thus related ‘to the 
“ the alogical ‘is not*unknowab indsed, is even 
ai) pou ble that the alogical may have revelation value” (i. 341): 

alogical factor in in experi play an important pat in ou 

ot | interpretation of the * Our most im convictions, 
in. science, philoso phy, | and theoleg alike, ‘are ‘partly due’ to 
causes Other than logical grounds ” (i. 10). ‘The'tirade against 
formal ”* logic ‘is indeed. equally’: ‘severe are the 
strictures “science when mere “fictions ” mistaken 
for actualities, and “ artifacts” for forthcoming’ data’ ‘This 
sistency, Although he has genuine sympathy‘ with science; 
he will not flatter her or hold silence when rebuke is deserved. 

Sinee the foundation and method are the same'in 
and theism (*‘science and theism from & common root,” 
1. 365), 1t may be helpful, as well'as 1 to listen ‘at this 

while science, so to say, returns the com pliment the 
er by Dr. Tennant. Tet Professor Julian “Hurley ‘the 


spokesman for science. 
the idea of God'as an absolute conception; and there is the idea 


of God'to be derived 
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- must reckon with the desires and 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE — 


experience. The, first is alien to.the-scientific 
; we are asked to build.up.God from. our notion 
ought to be, and then., proceed .to .deduce .con- 


t oft 
of what God 


sequences from this unverifiable idea: if there isa God, he must 


be all-powerful; if he is all-powerful, he could have. prevented 
other—but that would need,a chapter. The great theologian 
of the future will: be he who, boldly that we can never 
know the nature of God as absolute, will put ona firm logical 
and pragmatic basis that highest synthetic concept of the human 

for which alone the word God should be reserved. That 
concept must be self-consistent hout: it must noe into 
ane the facts of nature, cosmo 


pes, the 
weaknesses of the human mind, nant 
experience; it must never for an instant go. beyond 
must deal with the yma type of mental 
with the familiar and, th ical. Such, a conce 
wilh ion..of., the future’ 
Popular Talian Husley, p. 
quotation is of interest, here, not. onl 
scribes the aim and. method, of; Dr. Tennant, but also because 
it shows a scientist offering more than ‘Dr. Tennant,-can: con- 
scien accept. The italies are used: to, indicate the single 
point where Dr. Tennant would. demur. He cannot attach 


capacity for mystical:experience. — 
“Mysticism, and indeed all religious ous. experience 

immediate or intuitive knowledge of God, is found to. be im- 

compatible with empiricism.’ It therefore. calls, for, rejection 

experience to. y 

roof to:the.stars above, whereas ;in. point of fact, the only.door 

is on the level of the.¢arth beneath our.feet. It is not, denied 


that the mystic himself feels sure! of-God, and believes himself 


whioh. ‘cleime 


to have attained in a moment of ecstasy to-.a,real:union with 


God, But this is. “certitude”. only, and. not, “certainty.” 
Certitude can be resolved psychologi ically, and'is very different 
from scientific certainty. "This. 
analyzed, ut then. it. certainty (1. 46). 
a cannot be isolated, from the 
himself gives to, his, expen- 


ence. ‘ee only does the interpretation, come; entirely 
from the sub 


Further, the: mystic 
interpretation which the mystic. 


speculation. The 


because it .de- 


of certitude is called — 


jective side,. it also determines the nature of the | 
‘The: what they. were.by 
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times when so much stress is being laid upon 
Professor Leuba’ saying 


mention no 


re 


(Studies on 
is not alone in vhall 


must have issued from the: 


experience. It tells us something about 
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predisposed to see” (i, 319). And this is true 
all religious experience, W distinctly mystic or not. 
“* Religious experience owes ite uniqueness to the Interpretative 
concept ” (i. 326). 
These are hard sayings and peculiarly in 
the value of 
“Nevertheless, we find so eminent a psychologist 
that “for the psychologist. who 
remains within the province of science, religious ned ene 18 
p. 318). And the same has 
in ‘by Dr. Waterhouse’ and Dr. 
“The argument from 
stated, as if the subjective experience 
carries 


lence. 


Dr. Waterhouse, “‘ na 
the truth of 


ence 
and the world. . .. From the’ religious experience 
is ‘indissolubly connected with affirmations about the emiverse; | 
which are ee of philosophical and critical int tion” 
hristian Philosophy, pp. 8 and'9). 

These quotations are given to indicate that Dr. ‘Tennant 
the evidence drawn from the =: 
But ‘he goes beyond most other theol in questi 
whether there is any objective revelation conveyed 
religious experience: “ All discussion of the validity of religious 
is but a beating of the air” (i. 292). And this, of 
course, is the only’ inference consistent with his empirical 
standpoimt. Dr. Tennant always has the Courage to face = 
consequences of his philosophy. 
experience, becomes evident enough to the empiricist. It is 
customary for the uncritical thinker to that whatever 
manifestly comes from beyond his own individ 


‘experi 


ce 
i the human 
> that what is 
outside of every individual experience is not therefore of necessity 


mind. But this is merely a failure to’ 


also’ outside of collective social experience. The apparent 
objectivity may only be relative, social instead of individual, 
and no more real in an ultimate sense than an any other private 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 27 
ives no certain knowledge of any ultimate existent: What 
is over-individual is not necessarily also over-social ’* (i. 155). 

This fallacy just noticed has led to the supposition of 
some external, absolute moral law, e eternally unchanged, 
and being quite independent of the human mind. The question 
‘whether, in individual appreciation, feeling is constitutive 
of value, or only instrumental to apprehension of it” (i. 140), 
must be’ answered without makin assumptions. 


There is no evidence forthcoming e moral law is over- 
| a va reference to an ultimate moral category must 
be oad Value is constituted by feeling, and is not appre- 
hended as something given to human experience from outside. 
‘ Objective valuations issue from universal ience ” (i. 143). 
They issue, that is to say, not from Reality but from society. 
Moral judgments, moreover, are not unique im character. Like 
eve else in experience, they are derived from’ sense- 
experience. Ethical judgments’ are based upon ‘existential 
ju ts. 

(i. 144). «What is desirable (despite Martineau’s emphatic 
denial) is derived from what has first’ been desired. 
“From the desired to the ere there is a way, but there is 
no deductive way back” (i. 153). The moral imperative, 
ht” (i. 153). This ‘means that’ Dr. Tennant assimilates 
right ‘eorteruthy end: to error, Right is truth in relation 
to action. Right, therefore, is'no more revealed from 
above than truth is. Both have to be discovered: Both 
follow from inference’ upon* sense-experience, and tam back 
again ‘to | for their verification. — 

As it is with our knowledge of goodness, 20 it is also with 
our knowl of God. Truth, goodness, beauty are not 
revealed; they are discovered by experience and afterwards 
verified pragmatically. In like manner the existence and nature 
of God must be inferred. But this does not mean that God is 


uncertain or a mere fiction of the human mind. We have no — 
_ knowledge of the pure self, but by inference. “ The pure ego, 


if known at all, end not merely thought or su , is but 
known about, mediately or imtellectively ” 
(i. 77). “Thus, in a sense, . Tennant can say with Browning, 


“God and thy ‘soul stand sure.” But’ more’than“ this: our 
knowledge 


interpretation, and is qualified throughout by what Dr. Tennant 
calls “anthropism.” “The world is intelligible only when 


it is interpreted, and interpreted in terms of what the human 


__“ Morality is conditioned by existential facts” 


of the external world comes also by inference or 
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ego at: its level:of knows itself to-be ” (i. 93). 
This anterpretation, however, is not merely reading into nature 

meaning that comes from outside, of itself: Man is himself, 
in, H..Green‘s phrase, part.or product of nature.”’ In 
man nature|comes to herself and ‘becomes vocal. Personality 
q is our highest interpretative category. For the theist it is the 
5 key to the universe. . . .. bas. imperative 
the interpretation of iteelf.in terms of this concept,”’ (i. 127). 
| dt is» , therefore, if .we would..do | justice to Dr. 

Tennant, to--examine -his theory of hoasiades in relation 
to: the-self,and/the world, since, on: his showing, our knowledge 
- Of Godis«in a,like-ease. “Knowledge of God.is in the same 
Case as of the soul, of other selves, and of the realities 
behind the sensible worlds of experience ”’ (i. 325). 
And again we are told that “ ate seueniaaha ect of religious 
lence,can ‘be said to be derived by the soul from its know- 
“All this means that knowledge. of God is a ‘discovery, not-s 
inference, not.an.intuition. Let us, then, look. at 
| the way-in which knowledge of God is derived from the elements 
Of,common experience, and then afterwards notice what is 
implied by presluding any 
ofthe: being or nature of 

the ontological-argu: 


in rejecting 
ment for the existence of God. Ties 
ism, and.is therefore abhorrent to.him. We are of course, 
‘it | ready.to confess that -what is proved. by the ontological argument 
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"Tennant. is-e 


ny _ to have necessary existence is not what we mean by God. 
i Dr. Tennant will not allow, however, that the existence of any- 
if thing can be thus established. Perhaps this is another instance 
Of his exaggerated reaction : rationalism. be that 
it as it; may, the only course. he.finds.allowable is the humble 
of ady peasonable grounds for belief’’ (i. 79). 
a The theology which contends that the existence of God can be 
rationally repudiates. “ Rational theology 
stands or falls with the ontological argument (i. 79). And 
ut ** the: ontological. argument being fallacious, the real existence 
ie of. God enjoys no certainty superior to that of the existence of 
the world. of the This venerable argument 
es abandoned, what remains-?. In Dr. Tennant’s. view we are left 
~With. an-epistemological argument. The existence and nature 
_ of God are to \be.inferred:from the “wider ‘teleology ” which he 
if believes to be evident in the realm,of nature.(i. 82). 
ae _ Many students have been ‘perturbed of late by the 
sychology, which. ‘seems to indicate that are of 


knowledge (and, probably all of it), issues from 
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S projection upon the world of what originates within ourselves. 
But whereas we are timid in — t , it is characteristic 
of Dr. Tennant that he pts whatever he believes to | 
be sufficiently verified, nsequences what they tay. oi 
Here, for he the anthro ” of all 
our knowledge (i. 113 and 115), and uses that very fact as evi- an 
derce of purpose im nature. The “forth our 
experience provides a pragmatic test which shows that m the 
main our anthropism provides true interpretations. And this 
is reasonable, since man is integral to nature. Since, then, ‘our 
anthropism is through and through purposive, the verification 
of our anthropism over such wide fields rabuaal enquiry implies that 
nature also must be purposive. The kind of purpose which 
such verification allows is very different, however, from the 

particular “providence” of piety (ii. 203), and from the 
esign of Paley’s famous argument (ii. 84). What may 
justly be inferred is a “ wider teleology,” a purpose safficiently + 
eral to allow a ow abo for the in nate of 
agent, and to for the occurrence in nature of 
consequences which are no part neral purpose. This 
gen ement of ‘‘ moral 
character and — progress-as the best nen which any world 
can realize (ii. 186). But “a world from which the possi- 
bility of would be other than a ‘moral 
order ” (ii. 188). Thus, on the foundatien of the wider teleology, 
Dr. Tennant erects “the wider theodicy ” (ui. 198). Behind the ss 
urpose in the world we may infer existence of ‘a Moral 
, Since purpose is 8 Mere. abstraction 
of which we have no know ; 
But even when we thus seem to ‘be 
we must still bear in mind the Conditions of ‘our 
The attributes ascribed to God will be ‘such as empirical facts 
and their sufficient explanation indicate Or require ” (ii: 78). i 
Guided by. this principle, we discover that God, or the World ae 
= Ground, “ in virtue of the ion of intelligence and ethical a 
= purposiveness, must needs be conceived in terms of the notion iy 
= of personality ” (ii. 166). The concept of the divine perfection, a 
= in order to have any acceptable meaning, must’ be qualified as te 
= moral perfection (ii. 148). Infinitude,asapplied toGodjwan | 
= mean not if human freedom is to mean anything’ (ii 178). a) 
= It can only be accepted as a variant for perfection as already a 
= defined (ii. 143). Eternal is found to mean noumenal or’ ontal 
as distinct from what is phenomenal in experience (ii. 133). 
_ The idea of the absolute (that supreme fiction of ‘rationalism) i 
is found to signify just what we should by ‘this time expect, i 
. and that is exactly — at all (ii. 160). God is not the — it 
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properly be said to be revealable ” (ii. 239). What, then, we 


uhequivocal and)plain: Theism may disown knowledge 

Hie substance with the Father, or God manifest 
in the flesh. But it may regard Him as a manifestation of God 
in the flesh, and as the unique revealer of God” (i. 240). But 


found in Christ’s uni 
‘We are to su 
in which all 
Christ the single 


portant conseq 
method to the exclusion of any other. 


absolute ies the world into a kind of Nirvana. Godi is the 
creator and sustainer of the world. “‘ God without a world is 
not God ” (ii. 156, also 126). -And une world is to be understood 

as “God's utterance ”’ (ii. 173). 

In this manner, always rememb 
we, decides whether the key shall fit” (i. 67), philosop hical 
theology gradually attains to the conception of God. But the 
conclusion reached oe philosophical theology is hardly likely 


to satisfy In the interp 


dogmatic 
of the Trinity and of the Incarnation will seem inadequate. 


The only doctrine of the Trinity which Dr. Tennant can recog- 
nize is modalistic monarchianism. He says “that tritheism 


is, repugnant to the Church, and that orthodoxy, whenever 
not: vacillating or 


or vague, is as monarchian as. Sabellianism ”’ 


(ui. 268). Consistently with this conception of God, and also 


_ a8, consequence of his theory of knowledge, it follows that the 


traditional on the Incarnation is left without any 
support from empirical theism. ‘From ‘this standpoint. ‘“ the 


doctrine of the is above reason.” (ii. 232). But this 


does not mean that.the truth can be acce asa divine 


Tevelation. For “empirically established theism is unable to 
finda place in ite theology 


for alleged truth that is above reason ” 


(u. 238). And. again, “No, truth that is above reason can 


ask, is the si 


-of Christ ? . And the answer,)as usual, is 


revelation, of. course, is not the im 


of. 
The significance of Christ, for our 


ut this knowledge, 
, was reached by Christ in the same. manner 
us. The mind of 
oor that is open to 


every min “Christ revealed God in. that He understood 
Him ”’ (ii. 


So much for the conclusion reached by the empirical method 
ol samara: It remains to notice one or two of the more im- 
t uences which follow from the adoption of this 
y we. have 
noticed the absence of objective revelation as contributing to 
the knowledge of God. Revelation is discovery. And yet it 
is not to be regarded as altogether unaided human discovery. 
“* Revelation is more satisfactorily to be conceived, from 
ethical — of view, as an. caatinn of man to art his own 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 
than. as p him with a substitute for it; as a 
of ve respones rather than ae dilation of dogmas: 


and as analogous to teaching a person to think for himself mit 
rather than to a pitcher with.» water” (ii: 282). Pre- al) i 
sumably, this enabling is not iar to religious knowledge. a) | 
We are stimulated for our search after truth by the nature of ai 
that. which is forthcoming in our experience of the world. If ay Wl | 
Dr. Tennant means merely that the of sensa, 
when inte as they needs must be anthropically, yields a 
reasonable ground for the belief in a cosmic teleology en such wi 
revelation as an aid to discovery is consistent with a see ciples i) 
of empiricism: If, however, he means more than , then, Bali | 
in finding an explanation for an element in religious ience, ie 
he has: ‘pen driven outside of his own philosophy. It is im- EN 08 
portant. to understand the manner in which man isenabledto (jf 
discover the knowledge of God. Clearly this. help supplied ae 
and inspiration. Both iences are 
ess they ‘ought to be, in terms of ei. i, 
and: revelation ame... 


personal transactions with free , Invo tion a 
such as is more or less a rational and moral } ” (ii. 280). | ee 
This must be agreed to; and, further, Silas 


grace, Which means an ee our moral personality, ae 
must: be rejected (i. 222). But question arises, What is 
the manner and what is the medium of the response between ae 
God and free agents? The world of nature, as we have seen, a 
is God’s utterance, and we are also. told that in a pean ae 
sense God may be said to be immanent in nature, since ee 
Him all things “‘ consist.”” But God cannot in: any: sense 


immanent in man, otherwise man would cease to be a free 


as the purpose evident therein? Or is 
some more intimate mode of fellowship 
the first, then empiricism is satisfied, but 


| | 
moral person (ii. 214 and 223). How, then, is between . j 
God and man effected? Is the response of grace just the mi 
immanence of God in nature and His disclosure of Himself ig 


religion is not con- ay 


tent; if means the second, then is | satisfied, bat 
empiricism has been transcended. — a 
This idea of which seems to: us te. the very 
| heart of religion, seems at the same time to lead us astray from oo) 
the path. empiricism. Response means rocal action, 


5 


a mutual outgoing, a true communion. Grace as 
to man is answered in prayer a8 man's t 
_ Tennant, however, has not dealt sufficien y wi ) as 
moving both ways. He rightly insists that ° coca tivity 
and assimilation are heateshsus in the imparting of | us 


's Tesponse 
nso God. Dr. 
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Ought religion, 
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truth ” (ij. 231). Net this factor of human response calls for 
further examination. Human nse and divime response 
do not seem to meet as they ought to do. as we 
know it in our’ experience, response between friend and friend, 
is more intimate than it would seem possible for response 
between man and God to be. Allowing that this intimacy in 
friendship is psychic merely and lacks psychological confirma- 


is half so ve signif the 


by which ‘we come to know each other. eae i is signifi 
cant; surely, that prayer is not mentioned in the whole bowk. 
Is that because prayer knows another door to the soul besides 
the door upon the ground floor? It is 

see how prayer could be given an adequate place in Dr. Tennant’s 
theism. But , in accepting ‘grace, more would seem to 


_ be'claimed ‘than empiricism can allow. Perhaps Dr. Tennant 


Means no more than consistency permits him. But itis difficult 
to' stifle the suspicion that in the second ‘volume ‘his 
rte have, at this point at least, proved too for 
his ‘philosophy. The same happened, ‘of ‘course, with 
Spinoza (although he was a when he’ reached 
fitth book of Ethica. 
that’ Dr. Tennant should give.ua 
ai thin’ volume to indicate how these principles of empiricism 
apply to the doctrmes of the faith, as, for 
instance, the Fatherhood of God, the Atonement, and the 
Sacraments. It may be that what has just been said upon 
‘and prayer misrepresents the case. But until we receive 
er ‘enlightenment ‘from Dr. Tennant we shall feel the 
we shall hesitate to say 
about prayer (following Dr. Tennant’s example), or we . 
fear that we are inconsistent with the princi es of empiricism 
which Dr. Tennant has almost ed us are true: ‘Hither 
the world and humanity provide the only media for communion — 
between our'souls and God, or there must be some other con- 
tact between the human and the divine of which empiricism 
knows nothing, but: which mysticism, despite all its inconsist- 
encies, may have discovered. Is there no secret’ way by which 
the soul can escape to God and by which God can creep near 
to the soul? For piety there remains the psychic certitude of 
such a secret stair with a doorway leading into the very p 
of God. But psychologically done is no’ of this door. 
en, to abrogate its claim to truth and become 
the cultivation of a subjective certitude? Or ought religion 
courageously to reco that there is no short cut to the 
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mpirical 
is 


way which alone offers a thoroughfare ? Acco 
theism, “‘in this life our see rather than our a 
God’s purpose for us” (ii. 208). But there may be a find 
of hereafter. . 

‘It is bracing and invigorating i in the heights to which Dr. 
guides us. But it is also chilly and bleak. Some will 
feel that they have been helped to a fuller understanding of 
God, and such will feel an inexpressible titude. Most, 
however, will still prefer the sunny glades and the sacramental 
nearness, altho psychic only and 


ugh the assurance thus felt is 
lacks any psychological confirmation. ‘Whether religion within 
the limits of empiricism contains all that is essential to religion 
may be questioned. But those who follow Dr. Tennant will 
discover that some at least of the foundations of religion are well 
and truly laid. But the position reached resembles so y 
the, confession, of faith so. finely:,given by. Professor. Julian 
Huxley in Religion without Revelation that we are confirmed in 
the conclusion that empiricism can go so far and no. farther. 
To most minds this will seem to be a falling ‘short. “Yet it is 
true religion as far as it goes. How shall we be carried farther i 
“ Tf philosophy tells us that we cannot attain tc knowledge of 

God save through knowledge about the world and man, jon 
assures us that, we cannot understand this world.and the 
of life, nor find life much else than vanity and: vexation: 

from interpreting: ‘ail of the knowledge 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS == 
WE should be grateful if correspondents who write on “the 
subject of THkoOLoGy would kindly address all communications 
afier January 21 to the Editor of Turotocy, The Deanery, 
inchester. or some months we shall be residing in a smaller 
house near by, where letters addressed to the Deanery will 
Genvered. ntil January 21 our address will be as hitherto... 


om, des Idées et des Fats, founded in 1921 under the auspices of the late 
_ Cardinal Mercier and’ published ; in Brussels. The journal is devoted to 
the cause of Reunion; and its editorial 


sh contain a vigorous 
defence of Dom Lambert Beauduin, of the Benedictin ctine house of Mont-César 


at Louvain, against recent attacks made on him and on others in the 
Roman Catholic press in this country. One could wish that the truth- 
loving, liberal, and serials spirit of this journal could blow 
the Roman Church in England: but at att the outlook is not hopeful. 
The recent action of the ishop of Liverpool in drawing public attention 
to the behaviour of the English Romans in regard to marriage (The Tumes, 
December 3, 1930) was much needed: but it shows how much ground has 
yet to be covered before the dreams of Malines can be entertained. Ttis 
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It is. is the work of Mr. T. Grigg-Smith, formerly 
| of Religious Education in the Diocese of Manchester: the late 
Charles Wood, sometime Professor of Music at Cambridge; ‘and Hubert | 
ere: of Ely Cathedral. The book is a perfect treasure: 

alike are ideal for their purpose ; and each page is decorated © 
by th ina way that wil go home to every hear. | 


ai STUDIES IN TEXTS 

John vi. 31. 
ae ' Quite probably the manner of the miracle of the feeding 
) i | parent to the multitudes than the 


of the 5,000 
of the water into 
wine was to the governor of the feast (ii. 9); only they knew that Jesus 
had fed them, and had it as the Messianic feast, and therefore 
had tried to get Him to accept the position of King. After they had been 
Tides Seid their search for Him again, opinions as to His 
being the Messiah would have been divided. 
With: food from Hesven. So they approach our Lord the second time wi 


was no more ap 
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this test; no loaves and fishes, but Bread from Heaven, is that for 
which they ask. Matt. xvi. Mark vam 
teat of Messishehip. 

A. Inwin. 


Gal. 20; 4 Beds 


Migne calls this “ obscurissimus locus,” and Lightfoot s says there are 
more retations of it, 
e interpreta teqn was given some time ago in magazine 

Dr. Lowther: Clarke.* The baw. “came through angels, through sty 
representative Moses. God is ‘one, and needs no representative, but a 
crowd of ae had to choose some one as their spokesman.”” He then 
refers to Heb, 11. 2, which he is based on this passage, and this in 
turn on Acts vii. SS. ‘He continues, “Spirits interested 1 in human affairs 
have intervened and dictated all these ordinances. . . . God has allowed 
their intervention only.”. .. Moses was a mediator between a host of 
angels on the one side and the nation of Israel on the oth Wilfred 
Knox, in the New Com , takes much the same view (p. 535). 

These criticiams occur to me: (i,.) A “ crowd ” needs a spokesman, but 


not necessarily a “‘ mediator’; whereas an individual may quite well 
need a mediator with another individual :+ (ii.) the text of the Law 


as having been ordained “ by means of ” angels, not “ by. "them: (iii.) to 
belittle the Law is br ivg:4 con! to St. Paul’s attitude to it: he is: 


against the false for the Law, as capable ates 
but the Law itself ayer ikea see Rom. ii. 31 and 32; vn. 12, 14, 16, 22, 25; 
vill. 4, 7; ix. 31; x. 4; xii. 10; Gal. i. 24; 1 Tim. i. 8: and in the two texts 


dignity to it. 
Lightfoot’s ‘explanation i is that a mediator implies two contracting 


paren and that a contract is contingent for its validity on performance 
: th ; whereas a promise, as emanating from one, is unconditio 
et 


Pauline writer to Hebrews considers  the'word spoken by means 


BéBatos ”; see also Gal, ii. 15, 

ow what has St. Paal here set himself to prove ? That Christ and thote 
who belong to Christ are not under the dominion of the Law, or dependent 
on it for their hope, but.can claim the Promise made by God to Abraham 
and to his Seed, Christ, But has not the Law invalidated, or at least con- 
ditioned, that Promise ? No, he answers, because (1.) the Promise was to 
Abraham and to Christ, and the Law, in between the two, cannot 
annul it; (i.) the Law was ordained im the hand of « mediator. Now 
there can a mediator only between two as between God and 
israel; there cannot be a mediator between and Christ, because Christ 
is God, and “‘ God is one.” Therefore the Law is not addressed to Christ: 
He and His are not dependent on it. If it be thought that this makes 
St. Paul speak of our Lord as God in a more absolute way than would be 
natural to him, one need only refer to the ds pophy Geod 


Titus ii, 13. 
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THEOLOGY 


a LAMBETH CONFERENCE REVIEWS 
ae I—THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF GOD 


(a) In Retation to Mopern 
(c) To BE REALIZED THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH BY TEACHING AND STUDY 
i Nzar.the beginning of the Encyclical Letter it is said that the function 
q of the Church as a fellowship is “ to bear witness to the supreme revelation 
uf of God—of His nature, His will, His kingdom—which has been given to 
the world in. Jesus Christ our Lord.” And apart from any question of 
success or failure in the work to which the Committee on “ The Christian 
Doctrine of God ” ‘applied itself, we can have nothing but gratitude for 
the fact. that this subject. stood in the forefront of the p ings of the 
Conference, It ought to do something to dispel the illusion that, whereas 
scientists and philosophers concern ves with ultimate questions 
a8 to the nature of the universe, itis only in ecclesiastical matters of merely 
domestic importance that Churchmen find themselves at home. We may 
at times give ground for this impression; in so far as this is so, the Bisho 
will help us.all to put firstthings first. To critics who read the pages of the 
Report it should at least be clear that whatever claims ‘the Christian 
Church makes rest finally upon its paren he poets through its knowledge 

unlock the d 
to 
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of God the one master-key which can oors. of mystery within 
which the spirit of man is ever seeking to pass, This is not an irreligious 
age, if we judge by the widespread manifestation of religious quest; this 
_ fact is:put prominently and well in the second paragraph of the Report... 
But the strength of an and its hold upon ind have not resided 

in, the. stimulus it has given to the search for truth; patient and heroic - 
though that search has often been, Lessing’s famous aphorism, in which he 
gave the preference to the search for truth as com with the peer nD 
thought of it in itself) 


ok truth, would be si ing (whatever 
@ faithful representation of what religion has meant — 


owt, 

~ 


were it regarded as f | 
in the history of mankind, Not the quest but, the discovery, the finding 
of God, or, at the a levels of ience, the being found of Him, 
has been the secret of tl rogress 
through the centuries. It is the Christian claim that this tradition is 
i see at Its richest and best in Christianity, that there it is revealed as 
| final and absolute religion. It is not my duty to comment on the section 
of the Report where this issue is or should be paramount: Professor Webb 
has. written the adeq of it in a previous number of 
a) TaRoLocy ; but I may say that, apart the validity of its doctrine of 
ee God, the Christian religion can have no hope of survival: its doctrine is too 


~ 


e 


distinct, for Christianity to find a place in an international amalgamation 

of. religions, It.is of such a character that, if it be true, its illumination 
ee ry for the whole of life and knowledge. It is because of what is 
inherent in its nature, and not because of its icular correspondence 
with what seems to some thinkers to be involyed in certain phases of 
modern scientific thought, that. the Committee could express the con- 
viction that “the Christian Doctrine of God, in its implications, 
when rightly understood, supplies the guidance which our perplexed 


generation so supremely needs, 
positively rather than dialectic- 


The rest of this section is an 
ally given, of the truth of this statement in relation to the order of creation 
and to man’s spiritual consciousness. The unity of the two fields emerges 
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hedinglathongipechdntlainelen essive and purposive movement which 
“has culminated in the spiritual endowments of man.’’ And religion 
itselfis a of upward movement. The Committee did not, I imagine, 
wish to take any particular side as to the nature of primitive religion; but 


the whole of man's religious history is viewed aa preparation. or that 
which, when it came, was a new For a new element entered 


into man’s. know of God Incarnation. The limited 
knowledge which marked even the highest: form of creed, 
that of Israel, and resulted in a. ndingly restricted view of the 
relations of religion and life, could not be the note of a: which saw 
in the Person of its Head the fulness ofthe Godhead. Atthispointin:the 
Report the emphasis falls, briefly but very forcibly, on the ¢ 
the Johannine verse “ The Word was made. 
is interpreted as 
cosmic process 
thought:of God.” 

supreme revelation of God in Christ there sprang the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the contribution which has to make 
in face of the fact and problem of evil. This latter takes shape, not ina 
theoretical solution of the mystery of the existence of evil, but in the 


inting to the “‘ attainment of the of the whole 
the agency: ‘of the: or creative 


proclamation of the Cross as the summing-up of love’s struggle against 
evil, wherein the. rests with the love which its creative 


power brings about new conditions in which “ righteousness and love 
can be all-powerful.” The section draws to an end with some: wise 
paragraphs. on the subject of man’s communion with God. The short- 
comings of pantheism are well stated: “the divine is not to. be identified 
with nature, nor, in particular, with man ”; “ the results of God's creative 
activity must not be confused with His Being.” The relation of mystical 
against any exaggerated experience, it is:affirmed that 
hr i aching inate nt expen 
is the only or‘highest way of access to God.” 

Section (c) ) is partly y taken up with en » of the canses.of what 
are deseribed as - some of the inadequate or unworthy of God 
current'in the Church. itself,” with a consideration some of the 
ap.of both olergy-and laity in the 

of God. There has been 
an of all parts of the Bible,” 
while there has been much test. 
be known of “the mind: and: of. Christ.” Various ‘unfortunate 
results are noted as deriving from these initial mistakes. The suggestions 
for the: of a truer excellent though they are, do. not 
notice in this article, But the final 


Whatever the method we em 
tation is to be tested by the im it creates 
on. to , which 
y been dealt with in this series. hae! 
will os to the ability 
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‘and dwelt among us” 


of God by what can 
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that there is a 


the Revelation of the Father, the 
be no 


_ that God, who, in relation to the universe, is both Ground 


| of thought in this 


. 


lucid of constructive 

is no trivial about the doctrine of God. Probably one of 

th dificalien which some poops expen experience today arises from the 
doctrin 


supposed inadequacy of the octrme when com with the 
revent ecieutifio revelations the mystery and the majesty. of the 


universe. The old idea of Ds minorum seems to be reapplied in 
connection with what the Christian Church is as teaching as to 
the relation of God to the universe: a more exalted conception of God is 
. But what is needed is nota 
but the application of what has always been inherent in the 
Ghsisttan docteine to 1 vision of the universe, as that is given in the 
presentation of the results of modern scientific investigation. It is a great 
task which awaits the Christian teacher, but part of the task is the 
correction of that ignorance of Christian doctrine which again and again 
is the: most formidable obstacle which has to be encountered. _ 

I turn to particular causes for gratitude. First of ali I should like to 


apply y more widely a warning as to undue emphasis which is given near 
e end of the Report. There it is said that “ attractiveness 


of Christ’s life on earth has led men so to concentrate their worship upon 


the human Christ as to obscure His relation to the Father.” JT am sure 


ve at times, in connection not only with Christian 
worship, but also with Christian thought, and with persons and movements 
of very different outlooks, to merge Theology in Christology. We need 
to remember, when we think of our Lord’s divine Sonship and of that 
Sonship as manifested in a human life, that Christ is the Way to the Father, 
Image ofthe Father. In this there will 
of our hold upon the truth of Christ’s Godhead, any more 
jesper an'the We ther through the Son in the Spirit. What we are com- 
End, is also, 
, the God and Father of our Lord 
help us to observe the due ee 


‘the which: ia laid the nny ortance 
done in the departmental sciences, more 
tha ple of synthesis. If the sciences do, indeed, 
ive us a ‘ consentient view of the by which the world as we know 
it. has come into being,” the rational conclusion is that the order in which 
we live is a Unity is, then, not a construction imposed in the 
interest of an idealistic theory, but ap in the course of scientific 
The observed mene with them their own inter- 
The only alternative to this is to suppose that we are the 
order of nature does not really exist. But, then, Sts wean the 
illusion? It is the old trouble: arguments which destroy the rationality 
of the universe destroy themselves, since, if the universe is in 1 
irrational, there is no ground, no reason for trusting in any processes or 
conclusions of our thought. in relation to the w But if the world 
is truly rational and intelligible, what is the tion? Are we not 
forced to admit what A. N. Whitehead has called the “ principle of con- 
cretion ’’? And what are we to say about sucha principle? It seems to 
me that in this field of thought the initiative is quite definitely possessed 


to use the great New Testament 
Jesus Christ. The Report sh 
sphere. 

Then, next, the 
of the work that is 


and loftier 


as a unified 
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by the exponents of Christian Theism. Doubtless, there are questions 
which they have to leave unanswered (the Committee wisely allow that 
this isso in respect of of the problem of evil), but on the main issue, 

which concerns the order of the world and man’s apprehension of it, the 
Christian teacher can give an answer which covers the ground with a 


completeness to which it is not to find a parallel. Science has not 
shown that, for the tion of the world, God is : and the 


Report should help towards the recovery of the Christian doctrine of God 


the Creator: 
Thirdly, the brief, but-i 
Christian doctrine to the 
there may @ the 


t, etatenent of the relation of the 
of Israel is very welcome. At any time 


danger of a latent Marcionism, tory and the rig more 


the connections of Christianity with the history and the 
of the Hebrews.» It h 


attempt to evade facts. Neither ) 

auth 
mmittee alluded is not to be found in driving 
a wedge between the Old Testament and the New. What is needed isa 
fresh attention to the remarkable character of the ious phenomena 
of Israel and to the impossibility of und the y Christian 
revelation, if it is studied in isolation from that prepurane, 
, while there is no formal discussion of the doctrine of the 


Trinity tha through that doctrine 
Trinity, the Ropert:niakee it quits plain 


letion. I suppose that part 
of the difficulty sometimes felt with to the doctrine of the Trinity 
is due to the im 


God adequate independently of it. But if we look to substance rather 
than to terminology, the creed of the New Testament is Trinitarian, and 
it is the 


best be made. From the first, the Christian religion developed on lines 


to those 
of the Bible to which the 


tions of the doctrme. As to the value of the more 
elements there will always be difference of 


opinion: 
_ elements that the stress falls in primitive Christianity. And if im modern 


thought interest is specially shown in the concrete character of religious 
experience as Compared with metaphysical abstedotions; She 
of the New Testament not to seem remote from that interest. — 
nature of the Report. But it would hardly be possi 
should arise in a reader’s mind. a, ex- 
pounded in but a few pages, it is certain that selection must be e as 
among the various aspects of the subject, and the attainment of a ae 
portion sati to all would the powers of the ablest 


a there is som reminiscent of the inadequacies of the Greek 
Apologists as well as of the nobility of that doctrine of creation which 
those writers shared with others of the Greek Fathers. There is a Christian 
cosmology, but the Christian doctrine of God is much more than the 


Testament that the approach to the doctrine can 


ible that no criticisms 
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THEOLOGY 


to-make:too, much. of . The Apologists were not free 
fa ,and.L think that the same kind of defect is not absent from. 
And in the Report the danger is that of an impression — 
that. the really important thing about the Christian doctrine is its 
character of a religious complement to the scientific view of the world. 
-_[m.so-far.as this is s0, comparatively little stress will be laid on those 
R elements in the doctrine which. of God’s transcendence and “ other- 
i nature and the nature of the world. 


& 


> 
Ans 


‘intetest, to 
from this 
the 
arising 


~ & 
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ness,’ of the contrast. between 
There is hardly anything in the Report which would strike a note con- 
genial to. one who had learnt to think of the doctrine of God in the school 
of Barth, or to one who felt that a lace must be found. im the doctrine 
for “eschatological’’ conceptions. The chosen line of thought is finely 
worked.out—but.it is.only one line. Doubtless, itis the one most likely 
to appeal to persons whbappeenah Christian doctrine through the atiesices 
To these the idea of the 
Immanent is naturally attractive, and when they think about the 
. Inearnation they will think of ittalong Seotist lines. One does not. 
want to deny the itimate anak: thinking, but I think they:can. 
be only. if: they.aze:belanced. by convictions aa;'to:the 
God to the world: which find too little expreasion in the Report, 
connection. it.is at least open to misunderstanding when it is said that 
“it 18: by. our, of God that the world will judge the message 
we are c to: bring.” The. world’s power. of true judgment is a 
limited. one, and. itis not the Church’s duty to lay ‘most emphasis 
aspects of doctrine to which the world most Tesponds, | neki 
had.in. mind:iight have been put more 
Secondly, and arising out of what has been said as to the proportion 
late in nadie of Gadis. redemptive 
nature:and activities. But that is a part of the doctrine of God which 
ought never to be overlooked. Certainly, no one could overlook it in the 
New Testament. Hox:the Christian Gospel.the doctrine of God-involves 
upon:the Oross is not uate. Tt: won appear. froin: the ing as 
though God: was in Christ. the world to Himself by 
conditions in which righteousness and bis, 
at least, not the whole truth. A more definite reference to the forg) 
of sins would: have been very much in place. It would have meant a most 
. Valuable, of that tradition which sees the glory 
of God:in the wonder of His grace; ib ia, not the. whole, of the: Christian 
tradition, but itis an i ble side of it. 
TherRe should become’ the basis-of much thought: and: teaching. 
It will-be business of the clergy to follow up its and to see 
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Psy¥cHOLOGY 
Rucent. PsycHotocgy BELIEF AND 
Practice; BEING THE Bampton LEcTURES: FOR 1930. 

By. L. W. Grensted: Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


of the investigated by 


ition that they are 

ego-other urge, the 

to others, with, 
of intention—‘* to Another,” 

dealt modern exponents of a truly 

sciers that is to say, which takes the mind 


psychology——a: psychol 
seriously, and tries to interpret human behaviour in terms-of 


ae desiring, and willing; and. he pays particular attention 
hological processes thus uncovered as they manifest 
This task has been undertaken 
by the author’s many in this field, though: never, 
we think, with such knowledge and insight. The chapters on 
“ §pititual Healing and Psychological: Process.” and “ Sin.and 
Spiritual Direction are particularly valuable. -The:former is 
an extraordinarily sane-discussion of which, few 
writers seem able to preserve a balanced ju Professor 
held to attach to cures, even: when they occur in & nm 
which seem to be merely “ miraculous.”’—* in. that 


stupid sense of the word which identifies the miraculous with 


that-save some and leave others of 


the: 
such @ kindido not bear witness to the Ged of 


ictable, arbitrary, 


to. a sheer 
Casual: 
and lope an 
important are the 


warning that “ in any development of spiritual 
healing the Church should go far beyond the crndities of mere 
suggestion,” and the writer's sce as to the value. of 
missions,” unless: they are from first to last: ** essen- 
tially acts of -w : and. evoking faith, and faith 
re: In cure, but im ” The same chapter draws attention 
to the real “bases of) whether by 


suggestion; or “re-education,” or psycho-anal these arte 
41 
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the faith and hope of the patient directed towards his physician 
| (this is most clearly seen in the “transference” by which, in 
| analysis, the cure is accomplished). Such a personal 
i relationship obviously makes it impossible to regard the 
ms physician’s own ideals and standards as a no importance: “in 
ment—"* must firmly n religion.” similar 
iii Well thie 6 and iritual Direc- 
ion,’ where the author ‘the liaison priest 
and psychotherapist. Some ago the present reviewer, 
Be when acting as plain to a mental institution in the 
in which he was working, was advised by the superintendent to 
i discuss as many subjects as possible with the patients—“ except, 
= of ‘course, religion in any shape or form”! essor Grensted 
-— nightly urges that “the real question is not whether the Church 
_ should interfere in the task of the doctors, but whether. the 


‘ull doctors can safely do their work without the hel Ip 
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a of the Church. 
ar For when doctors leave on one side the essential character of 
en) sin they are condemning themselves and their patients to a 
restricted ‘view indeed of their problems.” More might well 
i have been said of the “ real urgency that the clergy should have 
>. i the knowledge that will enable them to understand the nature 
_: o£” diffieult, though not uncommon, of mental disorder, 
which are tite ught to them rather than to the doctors, 
at least in Something, though all too 
Ta is being done in this direction in one or two theologi oi colleges, 
> and refresher courses ” for the clergy. Every 
to be able to the first stages such 
. think Dr. G exaggerates the “ religious values preserved 
> jin in Christian Science.” And we wish he had found it possible 
2 ie to include some discussion of demon- ion, or what is and 
Se has been believed to be such. To open the door too wide to the 
* it doctrine of demon-possession is, of course, to run the risk of 
> people assuming that*at least a t+ many forms of mental 
. ie trouble are or may be due to this cause, and should be treated, 
> ie not by psychotherapeutic methods, but by exorcism: to bolt 
le and bar it, on the her bead. is to ignore a good deal of evidence, 
‘evidence provided by Christian missionaries in 


‘Iti is, however, on its theoretical, philcenehinal side that the 
book will, ‘we think, be found most useful. Too many of us 
are content to erect bulwarks modern psychology’s 
attacks (whether expressed or implied) on the Christian view of 


life. Here, on the other hand, war is carried at the outset 
into the enemy’s coun 


amy 


+ 1 
et 


try, and kept there: The reader is never : 
allowed to forget that lacie Si study leads at every point 
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to facts which clamour for explanation, and are at the same 


time beyond the province of ‘distintea to explain, but which 
neither the psychologist nor any other reflective man ought to 
be content to ignore. The fundamental fact is that human 
character is the result of personal relationships, and. it 1s the - 
harmonious or distorted ord ofthese that 
the psychologist is studying. problem is the problem of 
personality, characterised, ih be, by and love 
(in lower or higher forms), An the self’s urge to seek satisfaction 
7 other selves. Challenged to provide a h esis which shall 
adequate to these facts, the non-theistic psychologist. can 
only (with the Behaviourista) say that he is not interested in 
them, or (with Freud) vainly attempt to combine @ vague hope 


in @ time coming with belief in a rigid determinism, or 


(with Jung and Adler) offer for our Mis Paps the conception — 
e im striving 


of an impersonal, unconscious, racial © 


—- 


. 


- 


- 
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to withstand hostile ‘ Nature.” ‘‘ Behind all th e new psycho- | 
logical terminology,” says Professor Grensted, “is the problem a 
of the nature of reality.” The psychologists, in weg of ytd a 

problem, speak with many and conflicting voi 
hypothesis of Christian thelam reilly gete to grips with Th 
theories of the psychologists are incomplete unless there ie 


somet within the inner character of reality 
underlies the creative a 


domimance of faith an 


h Its culminating point is a brilliantly argued 
of the. claim’ that. Jesus: key to the inter- 
pretation of ultimate Reality, the final j cation of the } 
conviction that God is Love. And He is this because ‘Sin His | 
life we see the problems of our own: lives wrought out in an 
achievement of ity incomparable and complete... . . | 


This is humanity at its, highest level, and, tho aa heights 
are utterly os our & 


itself which 

I 


explains the pre- 
ve.’ ter part of the two 


~ 


ttaining, we know that He my Ne ei 
the purpose and possibility of our own immeasurably. less a] M 
effective lives. We claim, therefore, that here, if anywhere, it fe 
should be possible to discover the secret of , and eh 
therewith the secret of that reality within which persons _ have ae 
come to be.” 

On one difficult question Professor Grensted. seems. to carry 
his admirable caution a little too far—that of mysticism. In 
the chapter on “ Objectivity in Religion ” he seems.to admit 
that the mystical ence is, at least in some cases, what the | 
mystics themselves assert it to be, an immediate intuitive : 
experience of the presence of God. But he is (rightly),.so : 
anxious not to leave ue loophele for the false notion that the — | ae 
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‘mystical 


is still somewhat of a 


supreme 
or Prince—and' which im practice tended to be 


ensuring 
Lutheran orthodoxy, 


2 


mystical is the only real experience of God—he quotes Hocking’s 
description of all experience, religious and other, as 
of God—and to guard delusion and auto-suggestion, 
that he explicitly rejects the traditional con 


ception of * degrees 
that “vocal prayer. . . is 
prayer of all, and not merely an elementary 
Here Dr. Grensted is indeed, as he recognizes, 

trary to ‘all received religious op inion.” We should heer 
hesitate to ‘ignore the view, Gaivindslir held by writers on 
, that the “higher” reaches of the prayer 
life are “*} bestowed by God on certain chosen souls, 
and experienced always as an “invasion ”’ from Beyond. It is 

a matter of vocation. Such a view need not m the least 


of orison,” saying emphatically 
the 


E. Hupson.. 


studies by..British and 
of 

post-war 
to those of us had some 
Churches and teachers of 


and (Professor A..Deissmann. Longmans. 
“he: religious and theological situation in 


the 


that country before the war, but have had little opportunity 
of renewing that 


acquaintance since. T years ago, when 
reviewer studied at the Universities of Strassburg 


and ,» the teh environment in which he found himself 
was easily ensible. There were no sects; in each of 
the constituent states of the Empire Protestant Christianity 
was organized inn sinijle:diondeebirchs; to which nearly every 
Evangelical Christian ‘8. matter of course, which was 
under the control of the local , Grand Duke, 
as the 
State department for romoting, religion and morality, much as 
the ‘army ‘was | as the State department for 
national defence. Though formally committed to 
through the acceptance of the Catholic 
Creeds and the Confession of Augsburg, these “ National 
Churches ” were nevertheless in a state of considerable | 
uncertainty, due to the breakdown of the two authorities 
which traditional Lutheranism had relied—namely, the verbally 
inspired’ Bible: and the teac of the “godly Prince,”’ the 
former having been undermined by criticism, lower and higher, 
and the latter having fallen into desuetude owing to the godly 
Prince’s with more secular matters, 


the 
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or military. So far as any one of view could be said to 
prevail, doctrine, that of a moderate 
or central Ritschhanism, which conceded the ‘‘value”’ of God 
to our Lord, but refused to icate metaph ical Deity of 
His Person; and which consequently held a purely ‘“‘ economic ’ 
view of the Trinity (so far as it could be said to hold any Trim- 
tarian conception at all) and a purely subjectivist view of the 
Atonement. “Glauben Sie an der Gottheit Christi?” a 
Catholic student once saidtome. ‘“ Dasist mer 
die’ Protestanten glauben nicht.” In Biblical criticism, the 
dominant school was that of which Harnack was the brilliant 
and unquestioned chief, though a more old-fashioned ortho- 
doxy and @ more conservative critical position were 
= broken up all kinds 
‘upon 


political. revolution which followed the 
banished even the name of the “‘ godly Prince ”’; and the present 


for the well-being of the Chureli or for the purity of its doctrines, 
though financial subvention of its ministers has not: been so far 
withdrawn. As a consequence, the Landeskirchen have ceased 
to themselves merely as de of the State, and 
have to develop a true Church-consciousness. Connected 
with these events, doubtless, is the remarkable “ High Church 
Movement,” of which the best-known leader is Professor Heiler, 
and which is striving for the enrichment of iathermnimn’ by the 
restoration of Episcopacy and the liturgical treasures of 
Catholicism. « abarp opposition; tacit: woul 
stands the, perhaps 
by Karl Barth, 


revolutionized by the emergence of the # 
= method, which goes behind the work of the: 

= breaks up the sources into “ pericopes ” informed. by a contro- 
= Versial, parnetic, or evidential p , in such a way that no 
«Single sa or dol 


= Teach of ts i doubt. Those who have not spent any y, length 
= of time in Germany since the 
= thought; and they will welcome this book, in the'first:instance 
= light upon the question. - 


XXII. 127 


Re publican Governments do not accept even formal responsibility 


more remarkable movement headed 
represents @ revival of the fundamental 


| situation; so far as the Synoptic Gospels are concerned, has been 


urpose 
of the historic Jesus remains beyond the 
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name of ‘a supposedly historical individual. Actually, the 


he fin 


and Exaltation are two facts, and not merely two aspects of 
one fact, an insistence which may be claimed as justifying the 
Prussia). The Easter ap 
and were therefore not merely propheti 


the immortality 
make clear his attitude towards the “empty tomb,” and 4s 


. 
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The Professor iIhastrates the pre-Christian use of the name in 


Hellenistic Jewish circles from his unrivalled knowledge of the 


papyri, ostraka, and inscriptions, and has no difficulty in 
showing that, as being the Greecized form of ‘ Joshua,” it was 
one ofthe commonest of Jewish names. He brings out the 


fact that the life of Christ had the effect of bringing 
use to an end, in Christian circles for obvious reasons 
mongst the Jews through motives of abhor- 
These facts are skilfully marshalled so as to form a:con- 
tributory argument in support of the historicity of the Founder 
of Christiamty, and in opposition to the “ Christ-myth ” mrad 
(which seems to have been taken much more ‘seriously in 
Getmany than in England), according to which “ Jesus” was 
first a cult-name, or name of a deity, and thet became the 


its o 


of reverence and a 
rence. 


facts point in precisely the opposite direction: the name was 
first ot all a name of use, and then became a cult-name. 
The traditional German interest in the concrete life of our Lord, 
indicated by this introductory “must is carried on and em- 
Professor Kittel, who conv: ly 
‘antithesis between the “ Christ * and the 
esus of history,” and ‘refutes the ion on St. Paul 
wt cor interested in the latter. Professor Sasse examines the 
bases of the primitive Christian faith that Jesus is 6 Kvptos, 


‘and’seés in the Aramaic formula Marana’ ’atha a proof that this 


faith 


back to the very morrow of Pentecost. These bases 
inthe facts of the Resurrection and the Exaltation of 
Christ. 'We notice with interest his insistence that Resurrection 


efforts which are made here to promote the observance 
of Ascension Day (which is still a public holiday in Protestant 
were constitutive of the 
”? visions ; 
confirmation from an unexpected 
pains 
maintain in recent discussions of the Ministry, that Apostles 
and ' Prophets really are two distinct orders in the Church of 
Christ, and not one. We are y glad to see that 
Professor Sasse explicitly repudiates the conventional “ Liberal ” 
view that the Easter | was no more than an assurance 


of the spirit of Jesus: He does not, however, 


content to affirm that the Resurrection was an indescribable 
act of God which was not witnessed, and cannot be defined, 
by any human being. The distance which separates the writer 
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from the conventional Liberalism of twenty years ago. and the 
degree of his approximation to the full Catholic doctrine, may 
be judged by the following quotation: “‘ For faith there is no 
tormenting contradiction m Jesus Christ belonging both to 
time and to eternity, but it is only the expression of Him as 
true Man and true God ” (p. 111). Professor Althaus’s essay 
on the Atonement is more difficult to understand, partly because 


ethical ” (to which the present reviewer finds himself quite 
unable to assi 


because his work has suffered in translation. What, for instance, 
are we to make of the statement, which appears to be one of the 
foundation-stones of his doctrinal construction, that our Lord 
wrought the Atonement by “san 
wrath of God? How can the will of be ‘‘ sanctified ” 
—1.e,, made holier than it already is? It is, however,, clear 
that the author stands far nearer to traditional modes of thought 
and feeling about the Atonement than did the late Dr. Rashdall; 


for he expressly rejects the view that the parable of the a 
Son refutes the objectivist soteriology of St. Paul. In thi 
writer, a8 in others, we notice the tendency so characteristic of 
German dogmatics and so difficult, for the English divine to 
understand or appreciate—the tendency to ascribe to the works 
of Luther a kind of normative authority which we should never 
dream of attributing to Hooker or Jewel. The concluding 
essay 1s the work of Peoliesor Heinrich Frick, and treats of the 
Second Coming in a vein characteristically blended of fervent 
meditation and abstruse metaphysical tion. It is 
tifying to note that. (if the essay is at all representative) 
Christian ian eschatology appears to be coming into its own again 
as an Object of dogmatic belief and not merely of historico- 
critical investigation; but Professor Frick leaves us with no 
very definite guidance as to how the Parousia and the comu 
ingdom of God should be conceived, or whether the Secon 
Coming is to be extra-temporal or the last event.in time. The 
broad general impression left on my mind after a perusal of the 
five German contributions to this symposium is that Evangelical 
thought in Germany is undergoing a strong reacti i. the 
unsatisfying negations of nineteenth-century Liberal Protes- 
tantism, and a strong attraction towards the supernatural, 
miraculous, and personally divine Christ of the old faith; 
though this has not involved, so far, a revival of for 
conciliar definitions as such or of interest in the metaphysic 
of Niceea and Chalcedon. 
The greater part of this review has been devoted to the 
German essays for the reasons stated in the first paragraph, and 
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of the obscurity of his style, which employs words like “ meta- 


gn a content), and partly, we cannot but suspect, 


ifying the will and the 
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also for the reason that the British writers are men of established 
reputation, whose characteristic points of view may be deemed 
to be already sufficiently well known to readers of THEOLOGY. 
But three of the British contributions appear to the present 

reviewer to stand out for various reasons. The essay entitled 
“A Modern Approach to Christology,” b athaniel 
Micklem, seems to us to be strongly fumaniterien, indeed 
psilanthropistic, in its conclusions, and to represe t precisely 
that old-fashioned Ritschlianism which (if the Ger Geribad contri- 
butions to may Medley native land 
appears to eserting. wer e necessary 
mutual implication of the traditional -and the 
traditional 80 his scoustomed erudition and 
- But, im our opinion, the best thing in the book is 
Christi,” written with 
a grace, lucidity, and expository skill which make it delightful 

Its most si t passage may here 

“Tt was not the death upon Calvary per se, but the death u 
Calvary as the Lord’s interprets it and gives the clue 
to its’ meaning, which constitutes our Lord’s sacrifice. The 
doctrine of sacrifice (or of atonement) was not, as I believe, read 
Supper which ford it was read out of it. It was the Lord’s 
wlinson may find time’ to develop this most interesting 
suggestive thesis more fully. Bishop of Chichester 


ome rine word gang the lcs 
which should hold in the life of the Church. 
out of account the essay just men- 
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, and 
Ing, makes any very notable or epoch- contribution to 
theology. But the fact that it could have been written at all 
to two nations whic ago were locked in deadly 
conflict, is fraught with a great jie for the ultimate restoration 
of external Church-unity between the races which they represent ; 
and, if the essay “A Modern Approach to Christology ” be 
faith in lange measure already existe. 
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THe Gracz or Gop. By N. P. Williams, DD. Green 
and Co. 4s. net. 


The fifteenth centenary 


-- 


of the death of St. Augustine is an : rtune | 


= ax 


outed aod mysterious, Profesor igati 
of the evolution of this concept through Christian choslea Rangmg SS a 
himpelfon the side of the Gueck Bathers’ 
he contrasts the robust common- 
sense Of these “ once-born thinkers with’ the tyrannical and 
immoral God involved in the doctrine -of predestina tion 
and Calvin.» In’ the identification of grace with the Third Person ae 


“ twice-born ” theology of St. Augustine, and the more ee 


to a future volume in which Dr.. Wilhams will deal with this aspect t of | 
the problem... It seems’ that so many 
us have their home in this 
and it is usually largely 
effort that the grace of God operates in the human soul. Wa do wet 
forget, of course, the lace of the sacraments in the process, and we hope a 
that Dr. Williams will supplement his stimulating volume by a fuiler a) 
Sans. 
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| 
and traditional aspects, and few are better qualified for the task than 
Dr. N. P. Williams. In the volume before us, 
ne development set forth with great learning in his Ideas of Ba 
the Fall and of Original Sin, and if the present work 1s less pretentious A 
than his Bampton Lectures, it is. both lucid and constructive. Few Ny 
_ writers are more successful in presenting theological subtleties in intelligible aa 
terms, and if here and there the argument tends to become obscure, the ant || 
cause lies in the nature of the metaphysical speculations under review, Te 
rather than in the exposition of the present writer. | 4) } 
ng from the pr T 7iCO-F Fic a | 
of the Holy 
WIG «tried vO nd some place for ireedom Within tne 
. Dr. Wi ’ own view is set forth in terms of modern ologica oe 
which our Lord and His Apostles the Spirit,” the mechanically Pei) 
the operation of the one creative and redemptive divine manifest JH 
in emergent evolution, and made accessible to man through the sub- | 
_ conscious. Dr. Sanday’s theory that the sub-conscious in man is that s i 
part of his personality which is most accessible to direct Divine influences a 
1s confronted with serious difficulties by reason of the very mixed character ea if | 
1 
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Tue Catvert Szries. With prefaces by the General Editor, Hilaire 
Belloc. Burns Oates and Washbourne. 4s. 


Taz Catuoiic anp Art. R.A. Cram. 
Tae CaurRcH AND CURRENT LITERATURE. G. A. 
Tae CaTHOLIc CHURCH AND THE DESTITUTE. John O’Grady. 


This is a delightful series, both in ap and in subject-matter. 
Bator and. publishers alike deserve congratulation. The Editor's 
= alone would make the series . Needless to say, they 

the the characteristic spirit of the school which that. brilliant 
Medievalist adorns. Civilization means Latin Catholicism, and it must 
quekty uickly awake to the fact or it will be the worse for it. His answer to 

qu sation, ‘Why lias. the Church: soquiesced in so much debased art 
since the Reformation ? is remarkable: it is “ the effect of the w 
inflicted by that.“ blast of anarchy ” called the Reformation. Mr. Cram 
the t situation in art as the deliberate rejection of any 
ideal of beauty at all, and after an admirable historical account of the 
arts which flourished under the moulding influence of the Catholic Church, 
comes to an interesting practical suggestion. This is the creation, 
under Pontifical authority, of a Catholic School of Christian Art at, ¢.g., 
Oxford or Rouen. | 
Mr, Shuster frankly states the facts of the case in respect. 
temporary Catholicism and literature, but believes that the present 
“ soul-hunger ” will lead to a greater appreciation of what the Church 
has to offer h literary channels. He does not, however, 
that ariything less than a rediscovery of ‘‘ the sublime ” on the o 
Catholic authors will really bring ‘and Catholicism 
their true relationship. ‘Probably the most intersting chapter to the 
general reader will be that.on The Index of Forbidden Books, 

. Mr. O’Grady’s treatise, full though it is of valuable information, 
is necessarily of less. interest than the two already mentioned, 
inasmuch as a large ‘of the book is devoted to a description of the 
oO ion of Roman Catholic Charities.in the United States. Mr. 
Belloc, however, provides the atmosphere. In his preface he shows 
civilized society its choice between Communism, Slavery, and 
Catholic Culture. If that is really 
no.aubject could be more important than that of Catholic sociology. 


Mackanam, 


— 
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--- 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE Prayer Boox, By wW. Vroom, DD. 
 §.P.C.K. and C.ESS8.1. 3s. 6d. 


This book, by the Archdeacon of Nova Bootia; 
the growth of li interest and activity on both sides of the Atlantic. 
As one Church of the Anglican Communion after another revises the 
Prayer Book and adapts it to her own needs, it becomes increasingly 
hard for a popular writer to note the variations without ing into the 
sin of dulness.. Dr. Vroom perhaps only just avoids this difficulty 
ee bev the 1662 book as his basis, he not only deals with that of 
1928, but casts side-glances at the ® go, the Canadian, Scottish, 
and Irish revisions, and, ne, the South African: But 
he writes in a fresh and interesting tad tis Siticical end explanatory 
Information given, while containing tt that is new to litargical students, 
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is full haa been possible to test it, accurate. Chapter II., 

on Liturgical Worship in Earl y Da , is particularly good, naar 


with advantage oa been to imelude a fuller description of 
typical Kastern and Western 
In.one respect the author does himself an inj justice, He is constantly 
quoting authorities without giving references, and the result is an impres- 
sion of paste and scissors work, which is unfair to the genuine research 
which he has employed. Moreover, some of the names referred to do not 
carry great wel t, and the sentiments 
This is the chief blemish on 
an otherwise excellent book.. If the ion is not indelicate, Dr. 
Vesa would do well to follow the example of those parent birds which 
swallow and. digest the food they have collected and then regurgitate it 


for the benefit of their 
One or two slips may be noted. Onp. 28 it is implied that the present 
Scottish Lit is a revision of that drawn up in 1636, (This is usually 


dated 1637, is so described on pp. 148, 152.) 
Office of 1764, which was largely influenced by the Non-Jurors and differs 


considerably from. its predecessor, The Laudian form follows that of — 
1549 in placing the Invocation of the Holy Spirit. before the Words of 


Institution: this was reversed in 1764... 


as is stated on p . 45, contain the Blackletter days, but, like the Irish, 
omits. them, 158 it. should. have been clear that the Invo- 
cation in not confined to the ast, but, apart from the Roman rte, wa 
4. © Do Buisson. 
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Nisbet. 10s. 6d. 


The contributors to the of Theology, i in which 
Dr. Matthews’ new book appears, are that “ religious experience 
is to be taken as the starting-point of 
work of the: theologian 1s for them the criticism, and interpretation of 
experience, rather than the double task undertaken by the scholastic, 
the me the use “ pure reason.” 
and the vealed truth declared by authority. It would, n 
our view, be wh, iy the empinea pirical and the rational were to become 
rivals instead But it is. well to recognize the superior appeal 
of the empirical method to the ‘ modern mind,” accustomed as it 1s, to 
the success of the method in the sciences; and ready. to reconsider the claims 
of theology, if theology is the formulation and rationalisation of perigee 


experience 
Dr. Matthews’ hook isan admirable. specimen ‘of the. way. in which. 


By Ww. R. “Matthews 


the empirical method can be and should ‘be used... Its sober. j 
and sound basis in philosophical scholarship, its sensitiveness to jous 
values and feeli fort axa are qatar as marked as its constant 


reference to the 


The appeal to experience 
does not mean for 


Matthews evasion of the claims of reason, 
or any undue exaltation of . Indeed, his conception of religion 
is somewhat too intellectual. Religion is presented in the first hago 


as an alae sitecaitiiil of Reality, and as providing satis- 


ecological reconstruction.”’..The 
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be adequate. The 


book is a penetrating analysis 


Inthe doctrine of man. “*Tetus make man in our image® 


thei 


remaining 
Holy Trinity, the crucially pe 
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faction for two salient needs of the spirit, ‘‘ the need for unity and the need 
for the substantiation of value.” are illuminating ideas, but we 
must inly add to them another idea, not. so prominent in Dr. Matthews’ 
exposition, before our in 


ifferentia of religi 
of adoration descends upon 


, we , is worship: 
, the intellectual search 
we cc lage the ethical demand for the objective reality 


branches of philosophy 
cother than cf 


‘Bat it is m ap her 
he does it with 
firm and lucid “And we have very much to thank him for in this 
book. He is dealing with a vast subject, and inevitably the discussion 
would benefit in several | if it hed more room''to expand. Yet 
there is no or - the whole is a balanced survey, the 
fruit of mature ion and compact wisdom. 
religious and Christian 
There is an admirable statement and defence of the “ anthropomorp hism” 


of religion, and Oristianity is regarded as “ the highest form, the logical 
anthropomorphic tendency ” 


outcome by a kind of dialectic, of that 
which is apparent in the Hebrew prophets and elsewhere. Side by side 
Son of Man the image of the invisible God: upon these two con- 
ceptions turn the tind ceofGod.” 
{v.-vil) aco largely concerned with critical esti 
mates of other constructions. Dr. Matthews’ criticism of 
the Platonist and Aristotelian influences on Christian th will seem 
y in view of the revived interest in 
t time. There will be more general approval 
among Christian thinkers of the short but excellent defence of 
against certain modern philosophical views, such as the neutral 
monism of Mr. Bertrand Russell, the naturalism of “ em t evolution ” 
, and the various Hegelianisms from Bradley to Gentile. ‘The 
doctrine of transcendence is rated. firmly, bu with careful precision, 
and immanentist *s, the popular “ life-force ” 
pressure on the a 8 18 ps most apparent in e 
five c , in which he deals with divine personality, the 
idea of creation, the of 
evil, and the intricate matter of God and time. But though the treat- 
ment is all too short, it never fails either in | or in acumen; and it is 
not the least of our debts to Dr. Matthews that he has not been afraid 
to put together, in easily accessible form, so much that the Christian 
teacher needs to know and reflect upon. With this book and Professor 


A. E. Taylor’s masterly essay in Essays, Catholic and Critical, no one 


need complain that the Catholic faith about God lacks modern exponents 


» 


candour of Dr. Matthews, and (we ma add) in such : 


retation of the religious consciousness can — 
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SELECTED Works or Ricuarp Rotiz, Hermrr. Transcribed with an 


Introduction by G.C. Heseltme. Longmans, Green and Co. 8s. 6d. 


This is a very interesting collection of some of the shorter works of 
Richard Belle and shousd do much Case in bis 
which the work of Dr. and others has aroused. 
Some of the pieces herein contained have already been published j in a 
modernized form. “‘The Commandment,” “The Form of 
The Name” and ‘Ego Dormio” have all: been 
edited ‘Ego Dormio”’ the “‘ Meditations on the 

EL Benson ; and “ The Amending of Life,” by Miss 
readse, and they constitute the real intares of the book. The three 
“Short Pieces” are very characteristic of Rolle, and the “‘ Notable Treatise 
on the Ten Commandments ” forms a good pendant to “ The Command- 
ment,” but best of all are the Commentaries with which the book ends. — 
We have been introduced to the Hermit's way of commenting on Holy 


H 
a Here we have a constellation of twelve similar Commentaries 
of Isaiah, Ezekiel and Hannah, the two Songs of Moses, the 


bakeul, Te Deum, Benedicite, Benedictus, M Nunc 
Docdite tind Vult. They are of real devotional value, and we 


intelligible to us. 


The collection isiferhiched 
expected from an editor of “‘ The Christmas Book”), which, while it con- 
tains nothing markedly original, draws our attention to those facts about 
works and so fulfils its excellently. 
| ‘It is impossible within the limita of this notice adequately to criticize 
Mr. Heseltine’s text. He describes it as “a translation rather than a 
literal transeription or a modernization in the 
has based his work on the best text, manuseri and , that is obtain- 
able, but his method of using it admitzediy fro and, some minds 
verba, and “‘ to this end it has often,”’ he says,‘ been 
to , and on that account many 
ption will look quite unlike the 
I have endeavoured to convey in my own words some of the 
strength and character of Rolle’s 8 prose.” 
Whatever ma y be said of tha rightness or wrongness tf this proceeding, 
certainty in any passage whether the voice is that of Jacob or Esau, and 
in many cases the rh English of Rolle gives place to a. rendering 
thinking that previous ‘ translators” of 


One may be for 
Rolle have not made quite such a hash of things as Mr. Heseltine 
and one notes that his own relentless modernity breaks down from time 
to time. We should not nowadays speak of “ skilful prayer,” nor is 
full dear” exactly current coin. 
In spite, however, of any criticism which an old-fashioned student may 
suggest, this is an attractive volume and one which should stimulate the 


devotion of readers “—_ will use it in a devout and uncritical — 


long passages in this transcri 
Version, . 


two years ago, and those who have used this little book know its» 


manner.’ He 
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54 THEOLOGY 


THE Fouiness or Sacririce. An Essay in Reconciliation. By F.C. N. 
Hicks, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar’ Macmillan. 15s. — 


+ ‘This book may prove to have made a distinctive contribution to the © 
co-ordination of modern Christian thought. Certainly in attacking the 
jo blem of the sacrificial idea, specially in its Eucharistic expression, the 
ishop of Gibraltar strikes closely home at a potent cause of our chaos. 
It is om are to summarize here the whole course of his complex, but 
never 0 t. His thesis, however, amounts to this: An 
adequate knowledge of the technique and terminology of sacrifice pre- 
cludes the notion that its ultimate purpose was the death of the victim, 
nara but one of the -preliminary stages of the whole sacrificial 
ich included the offering and certain applications of the blood as 
the “life,” and the sacrificial meal of communion in which the unity 
of of the society with, and within, the divine life was realized. The develop- 
ment of the idea from primitive sacrifice and its ethical sublimation in 
the Jewish system are carefully traced; and Dr. Hicks offers valuable 
_correctives to the notion that there was any fundamental omens 
between prophet and cultus. : 
"The book reaches a interest as the wail proceeds to. relate 
the historic sacrificial procedure to the main problems of Atonement 
and Kucharist in Christian thought. That our Lord conceived His own 
Person and work as of sacrificial implication, and that the New Testament 
writers justly interpreted His rt, themselves displaying a consistent 
accuracy in the use of techni "este ar Dr. Hicks may be said to 
demonstrate; and he concludes that as our Lord fulfils the ancient 
| sacrifices, so they n help to interpret Him. f 
This brings us to the Kucharistic: problem. The is that 
the Church rightly linked the Eucharist with recessive stages of the whole 
sacrifice, communion, offering, and, eventually, with the slaying of the 
victim ; that, slight tha tans lapse of sacrificial technique, Christian writers 
came to equate sacrifice with death alone; that this raised insoluble 
problems in the Middle Ages; and that both Romans and Reformers 
were involved in the same tions, which allowed no logical - 
-place between a theory of ted immolations and Zwi , 
-Dr. Hicks would have us regard the Eucharist as the Church’s participation 
in the heavenly completion of that sacrificial act which was begun at 
Bethlehem, and continued at Calvary with an immolation whieh can 
never be repeated. ‘ 
_ The consequences of the late and felis equation of sndcifice with death 
are admirably set forth. One consequence was a icular problem of 
the Eucharistic Presence. We may grant that book clears away 
at problems concerning the sacrifice; but we are not convinced that 
roms is justified in sup that he has indicated equally sure 
| agreement as to our Lord’s Presence in the ent. 
18 seiteadis involves that Presence, but we may doubt whether it will 
silence con as to certain related practices. Problems in other 
fields are here apy imy which the Bishop does not discuss. But the book 
must be praised. repays and we close it 


[This must TS regarded as only a preliminary notice of a book of great value and 
importance, which we intend to due course.—Ep.] 
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A Prorun’s Boox or Saints. By J. A. Bouquet. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
This very attractive volume would be a specially suitable book to 
put into the hands of intelligent adolescents of the educated class, for 
the “ lives ” are not only inte in themselves, but supply an enticing 


introduction to a further study of Church history. Mr. Bouquet has 
flung his net wide. Of his thirty-nine saints, the majority have been 


rightly chosen from the great names of the English Church; but the samts — 


of the early Church and of other E countries have their re 
sentatives too. In ‘addition to the actual life-stories of his subjects, 
the author provides much interesting information as to the times in which 
they lived and the memories they have stirred in later tions. The 
st e is simple and graceful; and while the book is “ good to the use of 
oditying. it is not oppressively so. Print and bin are attractive, 
and there is abundance of illustrations, including PP a3 of 
two of the noblest of Direr’s woodcuts. | 


Tue Teacnine or Kart Barra. An Exposition. B Birch Hoyle, 
A.T.S. S.C.M. 7s.6d. 


The Archbishop of York, in his brilliant sermon at, the opening of the 
Lambeth Conference, said : “‘ The great issue for religion in our day is not 
to be found in our differences about sacramental doctrine; it is not to be 
found in our ts about validity of ministries; it. concerns faith 
in the living God” ; and the whole sermon, with its insistence on the 


majesty of was an impressive plea for a theocentric religion. We 


are familiar with the stress on this same truth in all the writings of von 


Hiigel; and it is a truth which specially needs emphasis in an age when 
constant attempts are made to explain religion in terms.of psychology, 
and when “social Christianity.’ is sometimes proclaimed in a form 
Which, seams almost. te reduns: God bo, the. position, of 
ment in the establishment of a Golden Age for man. _. 


Continental Protestantism, largely through the influence.of Schleier- 


macher, had drifted further from theocentric religion than any type of 
English religion ; and it is because Karl Barth and Emil Brunner represent 
a strong reaction 
few years a tremendous power in Germany, Switzerland, and Scandinavia. 
Mr, irch Hoyle has done excellent service in giving an exposition of the 


main elements of this to readers; and it is greatly to 
be hoped that the publication of this will be followed by the issue 
of further. English translations of the of Barth and his friends. _ 
is to notice, that Barth Descartes as the 
fountain-head of the current of tho ht which has made man the centre 


of interest and displaced God from place in human thinking.” 
Here he is on common ground with the French Catholic thinker, Maritain; 
but whereas for Maritain the moral is that we should return to Scholasti- 


due 


a return to Luther as the remedy for man-centred religion. 
and Brunner, in their reliance on Neo-Kantian philosophy, 


with its complete divorce between faith and reason, seem ‘unable sai 


shake off entirely sa tradition which springs from Descartes. .— 


against this tendency that they have become in a very 
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Barth insists (rightly) on the importance ice transcend 
God, with its corollary that worship is man’s So me response to. Hina; 
pe ground with von Hiigel’s veaching that “‘ religion is 
; and we w the recognition of this in the statement 
the Church’s chief duty is to love and 
rtant renring from this for Barth is that 
1s in 


- 


Aa 


cognition of the work of th 
His Bod , the Church. 


| 
sense this is certainly true: Barth 
man is not entirely passive in hi acceptance o 
| have from Professor Clement 
| revelation ar discovery. Further, as Mr. Hoyle points out, “ Barth’s 
revelation prevents his dealing with the 
~ Converse aspect that th appropriation of that revelation by men, believing 
give adequate fragmentary.” He therefore fails to 
: om adequate recognition to the of God’s gradual self-revelation 
| man. 
arth no abstract thinker; his concern is first and always 
with the preaching of-Christ. Thus he sa preaching is 
the start ‘Point and is the practical end of dogmatik.” t 1s because 
he approscis from this angle Tt in 
° the issue is a “ theology of crisis,” with a strong emphasis on eschatology. 
In Mr. Hoyle’s words, “the Last Things, instead of being ted to 
the few closing pages of text-books of systematic theology, ovieaae 
or the very centre of themes of discourse from the cee Professor 
nltm one of Barth’s disciples, expresses this as ws: “ Jesus | 
looks on man as standing in the crisis in his Here and Now; through 
This alone that the man does gives him his value.” This insistence on 
Heri of Divine Judgment is timely, and recalls the teaching of vox 
Hiigel in his well-known essay on Heaven and Hell: It has a close 
which lacks "the cr Catholio of type of pity 
which lacks “ the seriousness of the Last Things, the fear o the coming 
Judgment, a fear which ‘even ‘the ‘most pious Christian cannot con 
Adam, Chemnant struggling and straining after the Last End ” (Kari 
of history in the Christion reheson and even after reading Mr. Hoyle’s : 
codon we shall be obliged to reiterate Dr. Mozley’s statement that 
arth’s attitude is “ baffling.” Perhaps, as Mr. Hoyle suggests, Barth 
makes it more bafiling through his desire to avoid metaphysic. But it 
7 seems fairly clear that the main ey of his ‘doctrine are: (1) That 
Christianity need have no fear of free historical criticism; (2) that the 
mere “ Jesus of history ” discovered by synoptic criticism is not a oe 
picture of the Christ; but (3) “ not from the historic of Jesus 
in the alone, but picture apostolic 
witness of resurrection, sketched in the Gospels, comes the essence 
of revelation and faith ” (Brunne ). But there seems to be no adequate 
oly Spirit in manifesting our Lord through 
eratitude for introducing Barth to a wider 
circle of readers; and on the whole he has done his work well. But there 
a are badly ungrammatical sentences on pp. 58 and 68 (the former im a 


of the ethical weaknesses of chivalry, even seen at its best. ' 


mind glory is n with the fame that is not 


unconscious grace interwoven in the very 


the title. of: his: book: certainly: saggests it ~thess 


; 
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translation from Barth); and it is with some amazement that we learn 
on p. 256 that “ grace 


Percy Harri. 


THE Guory. ‘By Herbert Read. Cambridge University Press 


Though, glory termi sadly Outiot tashion, 

it has @ definite and a fine significance, and it is much to be desired that 

its true mea should once more be reca "Gr Mr. 

Herbert Read thus done service to his tion by examining 


almost more pregnant than an 
of erifical essays on writers as far apart in time and manner as Froissart 
and Henry James. Some of his authors, such as Sterne and Bagehot, 
are only included by courtesy in a volume with such a title, and 
Mr. Rend ia invazichly ‘nitors in his criticism, he is undoubtedly at 
his best when dealing with those to whom glory was avowedly the ruling 
passion 

Thus, his best and most illuminating essays are those on Froissart 
and Malory. They are the great laureates of the Age of Both 
had saturated themselves in that and decorative phase of medisoval- 
ism. Both rested secure and serene in their certainty that the phase 
deserved and would enjoy “ a settled .”* Neither seemed conscious 


understood that there was a glory in resignation just as much as in violent 
and selfless action, the glory won by the Christian saints. — 

In Mr. Read’s phrase, Froissart meant by glory, “ the measure of 
all and the crown of all virtues.” For Malory it was “ the radiance 
of virtue.” But whereas Froissart’s use of the word shows that in his 


merely notoriety 
Malory carried pment of the idea many steps farther by dis 


associating and fame, and thinking of not uch virtue 
glory end fame, end think 


of all “‘ men of worship.” 
By a man of worshiip worship Malory meant one who by his deeds had made him- 
self worthy of the love of his fellows. Worship might be written Worth- 
ship. 

was Mr. Rosil’s the 


writers, the author of the Fourth 


and Mal Worthy Fame and the sense of Worth-chi 
a 13, xv. 8). But the third sense m which the 
ore suggestive, and the first hint of its si 
that the nearer the sary eta tothe Pasion tho more 
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Life, and ‘Truth, e beheld his: says the: 
the various references to glory have gathered and it will be ae 
seen that the writer interpreted the glory of the Lord under three main 
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now inevitable, burst forth in a strain of 


shall he glo 


pon 39. and xu. 20-29 we are on ground ‘where the definitions 
of Froissart. and Malory do not apply. In that scene alone something 


grace of His supreme worth-ship, was manif 
im @ sense and degree in which it was not manifest “4 any ae time. 


which Gray did not sus 


the.author of the Fourth Gospel, is manifestly incomplete. If Mr. Read 
to ane hoped for, may we, without in 
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is the word! glory. used, and.that when. once the Crucifixion is over it-is 


used only once, an and then in reference to it. We may be perfectly justified 
when we speak of “ the glorious Resurrection,’ for to use the adjective 


_ to describe a victory wrenched from the very jaws of defeat is to follow 


the example of most of the world’s great literature. But it is not to 
follow the example of the author of the Fourth Gospel. For him the es- 
sential glory of the Lord was won on Good Friday, not Easter Day. “ We 
beheld his glory.” It was on Calvary they saw and scoeihinad 
_. One ‘example out.of many must suffice. At the Last Supper the door 
had no sooner closed on J than Jesus, knowing that execution was 

exaltation: “ Now 
is the Son of Man glorified, and God is glorified in him, and tway 


es de- 


rify him,” Here and, for instance, in the epi 


and price 0 at its highest, of which neither | 
dreamed. . It is thie etter of Christ, the natural 


supremely on Calvary 


The 


paths of glory lead but to the grave.” It is true in a sense 


hor , nor. Froissart..A study of 
The Sense of Glory which does ‘not include the greatest of all its tn Ng 


is called upon to prepare a second printing of his book, which is very much 


either irreverence or 1m 
gest that he adds to it an eesay on the treatment ofthe word in 


Rogen B. Luoyp.. 


ence, Sug 
the Fourth Gospel 


fas MéncuTUM UND DIE EVANGELISCHE. Em Berrrac ZUR 


.AUSSCHEIDUNG DES. MéNncHTUMS AUS DER EVANGELISCHEN Sozio- 
By Friedrich Parpert. Reinhart. 3.80 Marks. 


contains two tendencies which are at once complementary 


scceiaiben oat yet compelled to struggle against each other. The 


one. is ascetic, is world-denying, is heroic; the other tendency 
is humanistic, is world-accepting, iscompassionate. The ascetic tendency 
in the Sermon on the Mount, and willingly sacrifices all to achieve 
It knows no. and will suffer no 
iples: The humanistic tendency looks outwards upon a suffering 
and seeks to draw all men into the kingdom of ’s love’ even 


at the price of com the Both tendencies have their 


“origin in the teaching and example of the Lord; both are to be found 


actualized in the e Church. But then the primitive Church 
was small and enthusiastic. It was almost inevitable that as the Church 
developed the two tendencies should be i ingly emphasized over 
each other, Out of the ascetic tendency came the flight to the 
ebaid and the of monasticism. ‘Out of the humanistic 
tendency ‘came the world Church with all its com romises and the secular 
Yet the two. tendencies did not fall apart. In Catholic 
ty they became two e religious and the secular— 


oe In the monasteries: were gathered the heroic 
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spirits who were willing to devote their lives to the imitation of Christ 
in evangelical poverty, chastity, and obedience. And from the monasteries 
went forth all those reform movements which ever renewed the life of 
the medieval Church. For the perfection of the Sermon on the Mount 
was not for the few alone. Within the monastic movement there lived 
the same humanistic appeal that was the chief characteristic of the world 
Church. Thus the development of monasticism revealed an increasing 
attempt to make the ascetic ideal possible for all. St. Francis of Assisi, 
through the third order, sought to make the whole world Franciscan. 
The Seheriiiition itself is to be understood as a further attempt in the same 
direction. It was Luther the monk, the worldliness of 
the Roman Church and against the double level of religious and secular, 
who tried to create an evangelical Church in which the double level of 
religious state would be no more. This attempt failed because the same 
forces which had gone to make the Roman Church worldly began to 
operate within the Lutheran Church; while, because monasticism had 
been excluded from the Lutheran Church, the for perfection, 
which in Catholicism had found expression in the monastic orders, in 
Lutheranism broke away from the Lutheran Church and formed the sects. 
Thus the sects are on t ground the equivalents of the religious 
orders on Catholic ground; but they are in many ways less satisfactory, 
and not least because the heroism which in monasticism operated to the 

renewing of the Church, in the sects merely weakened the Church by draw- 


ing off the more heroic spirits. Thus Lutheranism may yet! be pS a 


to start monastic orders to overcome the sectarian tend 
Such is the theme of Parpert’s brilliant little essay, which examines 


in some detail Luther’s attitude to monasticism and the consequences 


of the exclusion of monasticism from Lutheranism. And for the 
Church, which has suffered so greatly from the schism of the sects, and in 
which monasticism is 


the theme of this book is of importance. 
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Patace. PartI. By James and Claude Jenking 


Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Archbishop Richard Bancroft (1604-1610) is to be r ed as the 
founder of the Library of Lambeth Palace. That Bancroft should have 
been a diligent collector of mediseval manuscripts is in itself a fact which 
carries with it some suggestions. It would be in to know the 
means by which he secured for the Church so many MSS. which had once 


belonged to the Augustinian priory of Lambeth. e is tempted to think 
that not only the beauty of these things, but their bait 5 must have 


been dear to the mind a, Sha Avebbaahte , of whom it may be said that 
he preserved for Laud the possibility o ‘a Catholic revival.. The MSS. 
which Archbishop Abbot (1562-1 1583) Y added to Bancroft’s collection can 
hardly be supposed to have made an appeal of such a kind to Abbot, the 
former ees. at Oxford of the rising liberal theology. 

hope in the final instalment of the C to provide a detailed history 
of the Lambeth collection as a whole. For the appearance of that 
instalment we may have to wait some , for in its E aangow ward only 
97 MSS. out of 1,221 are dealt with, al ough it is true t the * 
Carewani ” (596-638) have been calendared as short papers, and nd wil 
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Several of the MSS. described 
of the Catalogue are not only “‘ exceeding t,” but . 

ot a throughout all countries.’ The decoration 

ry the books has ied ewe for 


works on medieval 
art, dnd the ‘texts have been volleated by stho A feature of no small 


interest in this C is the witness it bears to the interest taken 
by Archbishop Sancroft in Lambeth documents: ‘“ Contents by Sancroft”’ 
is frequently recorded. Dr. Claude Jenkins is to undertake the de- 
of MSS, of medieval date, while Dr. M. R. James the Provost 
of Eiton’s be confined to the medisval section. The cost of 
printing hasbeen rove fr bythe Carpi 
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REMINISCENCES: AND yrom SIxTy OF IN 
IneLanp. By H. Kingsmill Moore. Longmans, Green. 12s. 6d. 
No one who wishes to know the histo ry of the Church of Ireland during 
which Dr. Moore has written. True, this communion is that 
cn ee pe minority, in the Free State. Yet 
it-is-surely well that a man who has lavi his powers in the service 
The hfe-work of the author lay in the Training Co of the Church of 


without aves Ma 
was the. ide the G 
chairman of a not particular 
professor asked the Synod would his reply Geese 
generally sit four The professor promptly rejomed: “ Not 
when they have an old fox among them. "A deputation of Noncon- 
formists came to est to the Primate that with the Disestablishment 
the title “ Church of Ireland ” should cease. He replied: “ I have heard 
of a certain man who fell among thieves. They robbed him of all his 
but made no to take away hisname.” 
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PRINTED OREAT BRITAIN BY BILLING AND LED., OUILDFORD AND 


Church .of their baptism. The guiding spirit of that splendid college : 
has been the author, and we have met many of his pupils who have | 
borne testimony to all he has done for them. | 
to bear testimony, and he singles out two men who steadily stood 
him—Lord Plunket t, Archbishop of Dublin, and Sir Frederick Falkiner, 
the Recorder. Nothing is more admirable in thig book than the care : 
| 


